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THE problem of learning a Foreign Lan- 
guage in half the usual time has been 
solved. The Pelman method is enabling 
thousands of men and women to learn lan- 
guages without translation. By the Pelman 
system you learn French in French, German 
in German, Spanish in Spanish, and Italian 
in Italian. English is not used at all. 

Grammatical complexities are eliminated. 
You pick up the grammar almost uncon- 
sciously as you go along. The whole of the 
instruction is given through the post. The 
Pelman method of learning languages is ex- 
plained in four little books :— 


FRENCH, SPANISH, GERMAN, ITALIAN 
(Also Courses in Afrikaans and Urdu) 


You can have a free copy of any one of these 
books, together with a specimen lesson, by writing 
for it to-day. 
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THE FYFIELD TIGER. 


BY HERON. 


SEEN from an aircraft on 
@ summer’s day, the Wiltshire 
Downs look much the same as 
they have always done. There 
are fewer sheep, and at harvest- 
time wind-waves move slowly 
today across many tawny-gold 
slopes of corn. But the cloud 
shadows dapple the same far, 
empty, mysterious distancos. 

Here were the ancient Beaker 
folk, and the people who buried 
their dead in round and long 
barrows. Here are Avebury and 
Stonehenge; and some arche- 
ologists believe that the huge 
grey temple stones were shipped 
round Oornwall from Carmar- 
thenshire and then dragged up 
by slaves and horse-teams from 
the Channel coast. At Old 
Sarum the Church and King 
Richard I.’s soldiers quarrelled : 
so the Bishop, legend says, 
caused an arrow to be shot from 
a long-bow; and where it 
fell he built his new cathedral 
on & marshy foundation of 

N 


faggot-bundles. Lancelot and 
his knights left Amesbury Abbey 
for Glastonbury, bearing 4 
hundred torches to light the 
bier of the dead Queen Guin- 
evere. Trollope portrayed the 
Cathedral Close of later days. 
And Thomas Hardy brought 
Tess d’Urbeville to her last 
sunrise at Stonehenge, before 
she was hanged in Winchester 
Jail. On winter nights the 
Drummer Ghost is still said to 
haunt the old road leading over 
the Downs to Devizes. On 
another winter night a lioness, 
escaped from a circus, suddenly 
appeared out of a snowstorm 
and clawed down the leading 
horses of the mail-coach waiting 
at the Winterslow Hut. Bishop’s 
Cannings boasts its brandy-keg 
smugglers, raking at the reflec- 
tion of a yellow moon in the 
pond and pretending that it 
was a cheese when the Excise- 
man came along. 

The Army of course has a 
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stronghold on the Plain. If 
you explore the banks of the 
Ebble, Nadder, Wylye, Avon 
and Bourne, five rivers that 
meet at Salisbury, like the 
fingers of a hand, you will 
come upoh many an obvious 
general and colonel and captain- 
at-arms, dressed in old tweeds, 
fishing for trout. Passing down 
the sweet valleys, and through 
the villages of chalk and straw- 
thatch cottages clustered under 
the shade of willows and elms 
and oaks, you will hear the 
mutter and thud, and _ the 
rumbling thunder, of the guns 
at Tilshead and Larkhill. And 
at Bulford and Tidworth you 
will find parade-grounds, and 
red-brick barracks in battalion 
lines. But to some the Plain 


will always mean memories, and 
the deep history-roots, of the 


R.A.F. 

In 1909 a Mr Barber kept an 
aeroplane-shed at Larkhill, by 
Stonehenge, and taught flying 
there on Valkyries. Then the 
Bristol School of Aviation came, 
and in 1910 Loraine, flying a 
Bristol, sent the first wireless 
messages from the air to a 
listening-station at Larkhill. In 
the same year two Army officers, 
Captains Dickson and Fulton, 
both gunners who had learned 
to fly at their own expense, 
were busy at Larkhill. And in 
1911 the Aeroplane Company of 
the R.E.s formed there, with 
Fulton as its 0.0. This soon 
grew into the Military Wing of 
the Royal Flying Corps, and 
Fulton commanded No. 3 
Squadron at Larkhill. The 
officers’ mess was the old high- 
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wayman inn, the Bustard, near 
the aeroplane-sheds; and the 
mechanics lived at the Cavalry 
School at Netheravon, a couple 
of miles away. Upavon opened 
as the Central Flying School, 
and in 1913 sheds for another 
squadron were erected on the 
downs above Netheravon. In 
1913 Lieutenant Cholmondoley 
made a moonlight flight, from 
Larkhill to Upavon and back 
again. In 1914 all military 
aeroplanes concentrated for ex- 
ercises at Netheravon; and 
a young instructor at Upavon, 
Major Hugh Trenchard, was 
appointed to take over command 
from Captain Godfrey Paine, 
R.N. 

Larkhill, Upavon, Netheravon, 
Old Sarum and Boscombe Down; 
all the aerodromes on the Plain 
have had their formidable com- 
manders. Also there was—let 
it be Fyfield, for there Cobbett 
once saw ‘a field of hares.’ 
Come up with me and meet 
its commander, on @ summer’s 
night a couple of years before 
the war. 

A guest-night is in progress, 
in the old hutted mess that was 
built in Fulton’s day. The loyal 
toast has been drunk, and down 
the two rows of mahogany tables 
the hundred pilot-officers and 
their instructors are listening to 
speeches by departing mem- 
bers. The shaded table-lamps 
shine on the silver trophies, 
the piled dessert, the carelessly- 
flung napkins, and the starched 
shirt-fronts. At the kitchen-end, 
Heath, the vice-president, has 
just fashioned a pig from a 
banana and some matchsticks. 
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He now 
ninepenny cigar, 
the pig up the 
laughter. 

At the far 


himself to a 
and passes 
table amid 


helps 


end, beside the 
president, sits Armstrong, the 
C.O. They are only half-listen- 
ing to the officer who is standing 
up, speaking. 

“Why the devil isn’t there 
some more port?” growls 
Armstrong, waving a hand at 
the unstoppered, almost empty 
decanters before them. In the 
shadows at their back the head- 
waiter makes frantic signs to 
the wine-steward, who hurries 
along with more decanters, fully 
charged. 

Armstrong is an ‘ Old School’ 
group captain in his fifties. 
He has white hair, cut short 
like a stiff brush, bushy black 
eyebrows, spectacles that mag- 
nify his fierce glare and flash 
like swords, and a cropped, 
iron-grey moustache. He did 
his flying on Rumpetys, Sop- 
with Pups, and Nine Acks, and 
his miniatures include a C.B.E., 
a D.F.C., and exotic decorations 
like the Order of the White 
Lion and the Croix de Guerre 
with Palm. 

At last his turn comes to make 
the final speech. It is always 
the same. The guests—depart- 
ing members—the traditions of 
the Service. Then: “I give 
you my great Fying Training 
School!” He raises his full 
glass, gazes round challengingly, 
and drains it to the last drop. 
Then he flings the glass into the 
empty fireplace, where it shatters 
against the blocks of grey Sarsen 
stone. The rest of the mess 
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drink in silence, and set down 
their glasses again. 

‘““ Now for the games,” says 
Armstrong. ‘‘Come on, Forbes.” 
He turns to the squadron com- 
mander sitting on his right. 
‘ Lead the way.” 

Songs at the piano, High 
Cockalorum and_ tug - of - war 
begin in the main anteroom. 
Armstrong has discovered that 
a pilot-officer can imitate him. 

“Fetch him along,” he says. 
The young officer is extracted 
from the middle of a group 
where he is giving his impression 
of trains at King’s Cross. 

* Ah, Ogilvy, I see. Go 
Do it.” 

** Do what, sir?’ 

“You know. This imitation 
of me.”’ 

‘* [’'d rather not, sir. 
be in trouble.” 

‘** Well, you'll be in trouble if 
you don’t. So let’s see it.” 

A eard-table is produced, and 
two other pupils play the parts 
of the sergeant major and of 


on. 


IT should 


a flight-sergeant who has just 


earned his Long Service and 
Good Conduct Medal. Ogilvy 
now gives his imitation of Arm- 
strong presenting the medal on 
parade a week ago. He squares 
his shoulders, sticks out his 
stomach, and glares round. 

** 765 — 123, Flight-Sergeant 
Jones, B!” 

“Sah!” bellows the imper- 
sonator of the flight 
trotting up to the table and 
banging to attention at the 
other side of it. 

Ogilvy consults a blank sheet 
of mess writing-paper in his 
hand. 


- sergeant, 
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“T am commanded——” 
Puff for breath. ‘“ By His 
Majesty — to award you-——”’ 
Again he consults the paper. 
“The Long Conduct and Good 
Service Medal. This medal 
(he glares around) ‘is awarded 
for—Long Conduct—and Good 
Service. It’s a good medal.” 
He suddenly thrusts his face 
forward. ‘I wouldn’t give it 
to you if it weren’t.” 

Armstrong shifts his feet, 
sticks out his stomach, grins 
and flicks the ash off his cigar. 

*“* Good,” he says. ‘Do it 
again.” 

By three in the morning 
we are drifting to bed. At 
seven-thirty we shall be falling 
in again, shaved, with shining 
buttons and boots, under arms. 
For this is Black Week-end. 
Each month, on Saturday, the 


s5 


whole station parades for prayers, 
colour - hoisting, inspection and 
drill. Then Armstrong tours the 
domestic quarters with a retinue 


until one o’clock. On Sunday 
we parade again, and march to 
church with the band. Arm- 
strong reads the First Lesson 
like a challenge from Jehovah. 
After church he stands at the 
flagstaff, with all the wives 
behind him, and takes the salute. 
Then he leads the ladies to the 
anteroom, where we take sherry 
and Armstrong argues amiably 
with the padre about his sermon. 

On Monday, very early, with 
the bright sun peering up over 
the horizon of the Downs and 
sparkling on the dew in the 
grass, the first engines of our 
seventy acroplanes will start up 
again, and the roar of flying will 
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go on day and night throughout 
the week. 


I was posted to Fyfield, with 
two companions, for instruct- 
ing duties from Central Flying 
School. Armstrong soon found 
us young officers other jobs be- 
sides teaching four pupils each 
to fly. I became O.C. Parachute 
Section and lecturer in Airman- 
ship. The lecturing also meant 
setting and marking a hundred 
examination papers in Decem- 
ber and again in June. This, 
together with swotting for a 
promotion exam. and night-fly- 
ing three times a week, seemed 
plenty to do. I hid in the busy 
flight-office, kept a wary and 
respectful eye on Armstrong, 
and tried to steer clear of his 
path. 

Armstrong was a tiger. He 
transmitted to his two squadron 
commanders all the flying orders 
and instructions from Group, 
and checked the results. Dele- 
gate, trust, and audit was his 
motto. And if, when he audited, 
he found that all was not well, 
there was blood on the face of 
the moon. As regards messing, 
accounts, equipment, kits and 
barrack-rooms, he never relaxed. 
He held that if men were to be 
efficient and happy they should 
be well-fed, smart, given their 
full leave-entitlement, and work 
like blacks in return. He did 
not seem to believe in leave for 
officers, and never, to my know- 
ledge, took any himself. 

Another item of his creed was 
that every nut, bolt, scrubbing- 
brush, cooking-pot and barrack 
chair was the personal property 
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of His Majesty the King, and 
that each item should therefore 
be present, correct according 
to scale, serviceable, and prop- 
erly cared and accounted for. 
Numerous officers and non-com- 
missioned officers attended him 
daily in regard to these matters. 
They never entered without 
varrying notebooks and pencils ; 
and they trembled in _ their 
shoes. 

* Air Publication 830,’ Volume 
3, Seales of Barrack and Office 
Equipment, was the textbook by 
which Armstrong mainly ruled 
his life. It contained over a 
thousand pages of closely- printed 
tables, and he always kept a 
copy in the top right-hand 
drawer of his desk. Once, when 
I was in his office, he was talking 
to somebody on the telephone. 
Still gazing at me, he slid out 
the drawer, took out the book, 
opened it, and rested his hand 
on @ page. He had shapely, 
well-manicured hands; and on 
the little finger of the right hand 
he wore a gold signet - ring, 
bearing his crest on blue enamel. 
There was @ small crack across 
the enamel. 

“IT tell you that the entitle- 
ment is two four-foot tables!” 
he bellowed. He looked over 
at the page where his hand 
lay. ‘* Why, here it is, man, 
in A.P. 830. Tables, airmen, 
four-foot, two. So don’t argue 
with me!” 

Armstrong toured the station 
for at least two hours each day. 
He would emerge from his office 
like a senator, with his gold- 
laced cap set back on his head, 
his buttons and neat hand- 
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made shoes beautifully polished, 
and his brief-case bulging with 
files. Always he expected to 
find the little civilian barrack- 
warden waiting on the verandah 
for him. 

‘* Come on, Vickers,’ he would 
say over his shoulder, without 
looking round. ‘‘ Don’t davdle, 
man! Airmen’s married quarters 
today.”” It had come to his 
ears that some corporal’s wife 
had secretly acquired a ward- 
robe, six-foot, complete with 
mirror, for her second-best bed- 
room, whereas she was only 
entitled by the scale to a 
wardrobe, four and a half feet, 
without mirror, for this particular 
room. He would now investi- 
gate. Only once did we ever 
know him to be denied entry to 
one of His Majesty’s buildings 
containing His Majesty’s fix- 
tures, furnishings and fittings, 
and that was when he tried, at 
eight-fifteen one morning, to 
conduct a Marching-Out Inspec- 
tion in Squadron Leader Forbes’s 
married quarter. Cynthia Forbes, 
magnificent and beautiful in a 
flowered silk dressing-gown, 
barred the way. 

** You cannot come in, Dicky,” 
she said. “I have guests, 
and they are not yet down.” 
Only Mrs Forbes ever dared 
to call him Dicky. Even to 
Mrs Armstrong he was usually 
* Richard.’ 

Next it would be the turn of 
keys. Armstrong and Vickers, 
accompanied by the officers in 
charge, would go patiently from 
hut to hut, day after day, 
mustering all the keys, trying 
them in locks, discarding surplus 
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ones and having new ones cut 
to replace any that were missing. 
Then keys and locks were 
stamped with corresponding 
letters and numbers, and key- 
boards were made—one for each 
building, and the other, bearing 
duplicate keys, to hang in the 
guardroom. Next it would be 
electric-light bulbs. This time 
the procession consisted of Arm- 
strong, Vickers carrying a great 
book showing the authorised 
brilliance of every electric-light 
bulb in the camp, and an airman 
pushing a truck loaded with a 
towering pyramid of cardboard 
boxes. While Armstrong read 
from the book, Vickers would 
perch at the top of a rickety 
ladder, craning to read the 
figures etched on the bulbs. 

‘“* Seventy-five watts, sir.” 

“ Take it out. Sixty watts is 
the scale.” The airman with 
the trolley received the old bulb 
and passed up @ new one in 
exchange. 

Yet Armstrong never neglected 
his visits to the flights, or long 
talks and conferences with his 
squadron commanders. And at 
night he sat in his office, working 
steadily for hour after hour, 
checking stencilled copies of 
orders, reading reports, scrutin- 
ising returns, and signing the 
hundreds of logbooks that came 
to his desk, in never-ending 
piles, for pilots, engines, air- 
frames, parachutes, weapons and 
motor vehicles. 

The mess secretary was a 
retired squadron leader named 
‘Pop’ Willoughby. He was 
a@ fiery little man, with gold- 
rimmed glasses, and thinning 
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fair hair that was always 
rumpled on end. ‘ Pop’ was a 
great favourite with three or 
four of us, and sometimes, tired 
after flying, we would wander 
along to his room for a chat. He 
had a son doing languages at 
Oxford, and a daughter studying 
architecture in London. So to 
pay their fees, keep them in 
pocket-money, and provide for 
his wife and little home in 
Sussex, he often dined—and 
breakfasted—on eggs boiled in 
a pot, and dripping-toast cooked 
at the small fire that he always 
kept going in his room. He 
also had a kettle on the hob, and 
he brewed tea in a black porce- 
lain pot at all hours of the day 
and night, like the Irishman he 
was. 

‘** Only rebels enter here,” he 
used to say when we stood in his 
doorway. Even his books had 
a rebellious flavour—Voltaire, 
Carlyle, Green the historian, 
Winwood Reade, Shaw, the 
Webbs, and the rest. And many 
& spirited and revolutionary talk 
we had, with ‘ Pop’ sitting by 
the fire waving his toasting-fork, 
his hair ruffled and his blue 
eyes sparkling with fierce humour 
behind his spectacles. 

Of course he and Armstrong 
fought like eats. The break 
came just after I had been there 
® year. Armstrong ordered him 
to count all the wooden curtain- 
rings in the mess. There were & 
couple of hundred rooms, and 
Willoughby refused, and left. 
Then the thunderbolt fell. Arm- 
strong sent for me the next day. 

“You're going to be my 
mess secretary,” he said 
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abruptly, looking up from his 
papers. ‘I’ve seen your flight- 
commander. Start taking over 
the inventories this afternoon.” 

Thoroughly alarmed, I went 
straight to my flight-commander. 

‘** Look,” he said wearily dood- 
ling on his blotting-pad, ‘“ I’m 
much too old a hand to try 
arguing with Tiger. And if 
you take my advice, you won’t 
argue either. I’m taking one 
of your pupils, and Pakenham 
is having another. So from now 
on you will only have two, in 
the mornings. That will give 
you most afternoons free.” 

The flight-sergeant was in 
there, rummaging about for a 
maintenance form or something. 

“Cheer up, sir!” he said 
suddenly, looking round at my 
set face. ‘*‘ Remember the old 


saying—they can give you a 
baby, but they can’t make you 


love it. The first twelve years 
are always the worst.” 

I saluted the flight-lieutenant, 
and went out. The next twelve 
afternoons I spent checking 
inventories. There were two 
thousand one hundred and 
eleven curtain-rings in the mess. 
One surplus to scale. I made out 
a Form 675 in triplicate, took 
down the surplus ring, and 
returned it to Stores. 

Being mess secretary was like 
being the manager of a noisy 
country hotel. When you were 
not listening to the clatter of 
knives and forks, and the smash- 
ing of crockery in the kitchens, 
and the washing-up man bellow- 
ing Neapolitan love-songs, you 
were deafened by the pupils’ 
radios and accordions, flutes 
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and other instruments. Barr- 
Wilkinson had a key-bugle on 
which he played unceasingly the 
‘Post Horn Gallop,’ until [ 
stopped him. Baird used to 
march up and down the tennis- 
court, after tea, blowing bag- 
pipes. And those who did not 
possess instruments merely sang 
and banged on empty boxes 
or the walls. I never met such 
an extraordinarily musically - 
minded crowd. 

We served six hundred meals 
a day; endlessly sold soap, 
chocolate, toothpaste, cigarettes 
and drinks from the bar, which 
Armstrong called ‘ the Expenses 
toom’; had a lorry travelling 
to and from the carpenter's 
shop each day, taking up pieces 
of damaged furniture and bring- 
ing back mended ones; and 
collected a thousand pounds a 
month on mess-bills. The staff 
was @ clerk, a chef, a head 
steward and a head batman. 
Under them were fifty mess 
servants, as lively as a wagon- 
load of middle-aged monkeys. 

After the inventories, my first 
big job was repolishing the mess 
tables. Many an hour I spent 
with the old polisher in his 
green-baize apron, learning the 
mysteries of his craft with spirit 
and wax and soft cloths. Next, 
under Armstrong’s supervision, 
we had the dents removed from 
the mess silver, and replated all 
the pieces that were scratched 
or worn. The month after that 
we settled down, with all the 
care and thoroughness of Official 
Receivers, to examine the bar 
accounts. Armstrong’ssuspicions 
were proved correct. The bar- 
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man was quietly making five 
pounds a week ‘on the side’ 
by giving short measure on 
drinks, and entering in the 
chit-books half-cans of beer 
and packets of cigarettes that 
officers never had. He was 
sacked. 

Armstrong warmed to the 
work, and took to coming to 
the mess-office each night for 
an hour at the ledgers. Then 
he would say, ‘‘Come on. We 
need fresh air. I want to 
inspect the new firing-range (or 
water - tower, or aviation - fuel 
tanks).’’ These installations were 
always up on the aerodrome, a 
mile and a half away. It was 
useless to protest. I put on my 
cap, and went with him. 

At this time Armstrong was 
also busy calling on the local 
gentry, and when the weather 
was too bad for flying and during 
the breaks between courses, we 
would sail off in his big staff- 
car. We sat together in the 
back, Armstrong holding the 
silk bell-rope with one hand and 
the visiting-cards in the other. 
On his knees rested his bowler 
hat and chamois-leather gloves. 
We bumped over cart-tracks and 
up hidden tree-covered lanes, 
searching for the country houses. 
Then we had tea and made 
difficult conversation with aged 
retired generals, Governors, and 
Justices of the Peace, sitting in 
their high studies and drawing- 
rooms, gazing up at the heads of 
tigers and sambhur and water- 
buffalo they had shot, and the 
huge stuffed fish they had caught. 
Later Armstrong gave a terrific 
sherry party at his house in 
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return. In the middle of it he 
started booming heavily at a 
young man with a fair mous- 
tache. We took a quick glance, 
and went on talking more loudly 
and cheerfully than ever. The 
pilot-officer, one of four who 
had been chosen to represent 
the courses, left quickly. He 
had committed the error of 
coming to Armstrong’s house 
wearing suede shoes. 

One day the Tiger and I 
set off to fly to the Commander- 
in-Chief’s annual Garden Party. 
It was a thick summer day, with 
a lot of industrial smoke-haze 
hanging about. Visibility half 
a mile, and I did not like it. 
But I suppose that in Arm- 
strong’s heyday aeroplanes were 
cheap and expendable. More- 
over, when he wanted to get 
anywhere in a hurry he brushed 
aside all his own orders about 
Captains’ decisions and responsi- 
bilities. He clambered up into 
the rear cockpit of the Hawker 
Hart, strapped himself in, 
lowered his goggles, and looked 
down at me. 

“Get in,” he said. ‘ And 
get this thing into the air. Or 
we shall be late.” 

We cruised at six thousand 
feet in the blue and the sun- 
shine above the haze. Below, 
it looked like thick brown 
tunnel-smoke. Directly under- 
neath I could see a tiny circle of 
the countryside, only a couple of 
fields and a small bit of road or 
railway at a time. We had no 
wireless. There was no question 
that if I got off track we were 
lost. I looked round at Arm- 
strong. He was sitting there, 
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lashed by the slipstream, beam- 
ing in the sun. His lips were 
moving, and his hands were 
beating time on the padded 
cockpit-edge. He was singing 
contentedly to himself. 

After a feverish hour and a 
half, more by luck than by 
judgment on my part, a tiny 
white landing-circle with the 
word UPTON inside it came 
into view in the patch of dim 
air-space below. I shut off, and 
glided in a steeply-banked spiral, 
turn after turn, to keep it in 
sight. Then we made a low 
circuit and came in to land. 
There was no wind, and we 
seemed to float a long way. The 
hangars were getting uncom- 
fortably close. Chance it? Yes. 
No time to do anything else now. 
Then the wheels and tailskid 
struck the hard turf. I held the 


stick right back, firmly applied 
the brakes, and eased on full 


rudder. We swung through a 
half-circle, and came to rest 
just short of the tarmac. 
Running away all round us 
were bandsmen. They had big 
drums, side-drums, trombones 
and trumpets, and they were 
still playing as they ran. Then 
I noticed that there were hun- 
dreds of officers and men drawn 
up in ranks by the hangar-doors. 
We had flown very low behind 
the hangars, and so had not 
even seen that a parade was in 
progress. I also noticed by the 
windsock that as we had come in 
over the far side of the aerodrome 
@ light breeze had sprung up, 80 
that we had landed downwind. 
The engine gave its final cough 
and splutter, and the propeller 
N2 
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stopped turning. I then heard 
the last discordant notes of the 
‘Air Salute,’ played by the 
scattered band. We had arrived 
in the middle of the A.O.0.’s 
Annual Inspection. To my 
astonishment, Armstrong’s sole 
comment was, “ That'll teach 
them not to wander about 
aerodromes banging drums.”’ 

Half an hour later we were up 
on the terraced lawns, being 
given strawberries and cream 
and iced coffee and talking to 
beautiful ladies wearing picture- 
hats. The Oommander-in-Chief 
seemed to be amused by the 
incident. I discovered later that 
he knew that Armstrong and 
the C.0O. of Upton had been 
rivals for many years. 

In bygone days at Fyfield, 
when a course ended, its mem- 
bers subscribed money to buy 
a leaving-present—a candelabra, 
or & games-cup, or a silver tray. 
Then it was suggested to them, 
when they arrived, that they 
might like to lessen the strain 
on their banking accounts by 
paying for the presents by 
instalments in advance. The 
inevitable followed. One Decem- 
ber afternoon I found myself 
with Armstrong in a goldsmith’s 
shop in High Holborn, choosing 
a dozen silver tankards and 
ordering them to be engraved 
Presented to No. — Flying Train- 
ing School by the Officers of No. 
7 Course. 

‘** Are you sure it’s all right ? ”’ 
I asked respectfully. ‘“ They 
don’t arrive until next February, 
you know.” 

“Of course 
Armstrong. 


I know,” said 
“Tm only trying 
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to help them. 
with that!” 

Our civilian assistant adju- 
tant was Bob Meux. He and 
Armstrong were very old friends, 
for they had been commissioned 
together in the Duke of Corn- 
wall’s Light Infantry long before 
the war. When hostilities ended, 
Meux went back to his family 
business of making ’cellos and 
selling them in their plate-glass 
Bond Street shop. But he grew 
tired of this, so he came down 
to live and work at Fyfield, by 
invitation of Armstrong. Selling 
cellos was a more profitable 
affair than one might have 
supposed ; for Meux and his 
wife kept a Daimler, and always 
went abroad for their holidays. 
On dinner-nights he would stand 
with his back to the fire, holding 
up the tails of his old-fashioned 
dress-coat to warm himself more 
thoroughly, wonderful to behold 
with his beautiful diamond, 
platinum and mother-of-pearl 
dress-studs, and gold and 
platinum watch-chain. ‘ Have 
a drink!” he would chuckle. 
“Tt’s a poor belly that can’t 
warm a pot of ale.” We called 
him affectionately, ‘The Last 
Gentleman in Europe.’ 

Then one day Armstrong said 
to me: ‘*“ Bob Meux’s leaving. 
I’ve put up a fight, but he’s 
got to go. This damn feller 
Hitler means business. Could 
have told ’em that a long time 
ago. Now the Government are 
turning over Bob’s fiddle factory 
to making tailplanes for Welling- 
tons. Keep that to yourself. 
I’ve decided that he ought to 
give the mess a dinner-gong as 
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his parting present. So we'll 
go up to London on Thursday 
and choose it for him.” 

We went to the Army and 
Navy Stores, and were shown 
into a long room full of pedestal- 
gongs, waist high. After half an 
hour’s inspection, Armstrong 
narrowed his choice down to 
three. 

‘* Now try them out,” he said 
to me. 

Gingerly I lifted off a padded 
stick, and tapped softly on the 
first gong. 

“Man alive! he said. 
* Anyone would think you were 
frightened of it. Here—like 
!” He seized the stick, 


bb) 


this ! 
and began to drum up @ con- 
tinuous, increasing crescendo of 
sound. Red-faced, like a Hindu 
temple devotee, I took the stick 
and began to tattoo it round 
the gong. Soon the whole Army 
and Navy Stores were vibrating 
and throbbing to the deep, 
drumming sound. Assistants 
came hurrying in from other 
rooms. Tall, slim gentlemen in 
departmental-manager morning- 
coats arrived. Two firemen with 
belts and axes came panting up 
the stairs. Armstrong now com- 
manded me to beat the other 
gongs. 

At last he made his choice. 

‘** How much ? ” he demanded. 

“Twenty guineas, sir,” said 
the white-faced floor manager. 

‘Why, I could get the same 
thing in the moushki at Cairo for 
fifteen ! °’ 

“TI will allow you a special 
discount of two guineas,” the 
anguished manager replied. 

** Done,” said Armstrong. He 
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turned to me. ‘“‘ Now scratch 
R.A.F. Fyfield on the back with 
a pen-knife,’ he said. ‘* That 
will make sure we get the right 
gong.” 

We went to his Club for tea. 
Afterwards he took me to a 
concert at the Albert Hall. We 
heard Handel on the trumpets 
and organ, and a massed choir 
of portly men in dinner-jackets, 
and even portlier ladies in white 
dresses, shouting ‘ Aida’ and 
‘Hiawatha.’ At this time my 
musical preferences were for 
Chopin’s nocturnes and Schubert 
quintets. Half - deafened, I 
reeled out beside Armstrong at 
the end. 

* Taxi!’ he demanded. Such 
was his simple faith that a taxi 
drew up in front of him instantly. 

‘* Waterloo,” he 
climbed in. ‘“ I always enjoy a 
good band, you know.” He 
leaned forward to talk to the 
driver. ‘‘ No fancy short cuts,” 
he said. ‘* Go straight there.” 

On our daytime expeditions 
Tiger always wore a dark-blue 
suit, a bowler hat, a high, stiff, 
white collar, washleather gloves, 
and black boots. One hot July 
day we were speeding in his 
staff-car up to the Hendon Air 
Display. I cannot now remem- 
ber how I put the question to 
him, but I asked him why he 
always dressed in this way. He 
looked up from the Court of 
Inquiry proceedings that he was 
reading, and regarded me over 
the top of his spectacles. ‘“ My 
boy,’ he said. ‘ What is good 
enough for Lord Trenchard is 
good enough for me.” 

He made all his staff pay a 


said aS we 
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guinea a year each to be members 
of the R.A.F. Dinner Club, and 
took us up to London for the 
annual dinner. We met at the 
R.A.F. Club in tails, and after 
dinner the servants left, the 
doors were closed, and the Chief 
of the Air Staff talked to the 
three or four hundred diners 
about Air Council policy. Some- 
how we always ended these 
outings by having to pay ten 
shillings each for a breakfast of 
kippers and coffee in a night- 
club at 5 A.M. 

This life was all very well, 
but I was only managing twenty 
hours’ flying a month, while my 
fellow-instructors were logging 
thirty or even forty hours. I 
therefore devised a stratagem. 
I started to learn schoolbook 
French again—a page of idioms 
by the shaving-mirror each 
morning, and tables of irregular 
verbs propped up on the bath 
soap-rack each night. Then I 
went off to the Civil Service 
Commissioners at Burlington 
House and passed the Inter- 
preter’s Preliminary Exam. At 
this time also, the young lady 
who commanded my affections 
consented to become my wife. 
Most conveniently, my second- 
ment to Air Attaché Paris for 
three months’ language-study 
leave was to be our honeymoon 
as well. 

Before I left, Armstrong told 
me what he thought about our 
quiet wedding, because he had 
decided beforehand on an avenue 
of crossed swords and himself 
toasting the bride in champagne 
afterwards. But when I con- 
fidently expected him to tell me 
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that I would be posted elsewhere 
after my return, he said nothing 
of the kind. 

“ Lowry-Bell is doing mess 
secretary while you are away,” 
he announced. ‘I’ve fixed it 
with ‘P’ staff that you return 
to this unit after your—your 
damned study leave.” 

When I did return, I went into 
his office and saluted. 

“So you’re back,” he said. 
““ And high time, too. I hope 
you can speak French, because 
you're going to start right away. 
Two Portuguese officers have 
been sent to us, and we've got 
two weeks in which to teach 
them to fly the Audax and 
Gladiator. They can’t speak 
English, and, believe me, nobody 
here speaks Portuguese. But 


I have found that they can 


speak broken French. 
all yours, my boy. 

“Don’t go. I have also 
appointed you as O.0. Rugby 
Football with effect from today. 
Besides the usual fixtures, I 
want you to get some strong 
seven-a-side teams going among 
those pupils. Can’t have them 
skulking in their rooms on games 
afternoons. 

“Give your wife my compli- 
ments, and hand her this letter, 
will you?” 

The letter sent my wife 
greetings, and appointed her 
forthwith to be the treasurer 
and secretary of the Women’s 
Social Club. Mrs Armstrong 
was the president. 

The Portuguese officers had 
black moustaches and flashing 
smiles. They bowed and clicked 
their heels a great deal. They 


They are 
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were also dashing pilots. We 
did many hair-raising things 
together, since I could only 
understand their French im- 
perfectly and they did not bother 
to listen to mine. Lieutenant 
Caballero José Brillante Xavier 
Pereira was the more interesting 
of the two. He believed that a 
throttle should either be wide 
open or tight shut, and that the 
stick should be on the dashboard 
or as far back as it would go. 
Towards the end of the fortnight, 
droning above Fyfield with 
Brillante, looking at the stars 
shining all round and the ‘T’ 
of the paraffin flarepath winking 
redly far below, I wondered 
whether I would ever see my 
wife again. There was no rudder 
and there were no brakes in 
the back cockpit of the Audax. 
Simply a stick and a throttle 
control. 

‘* Have the goodness to place 
the apparatus in the attitude 
of descent,’ I said down the 
speaking-tube. 

‘“* Entendu,” he replied, and 
put the aircraft into a slow spin. 
We recovered after one and a 
half turns. The landing was a 
grinding one, with a savage 
ground loop at the end. We did 
three dual trips before he went 
solo that night. The Gladiator 
was easy, because it was a 
single-seater and I could not 
go with them. But they sur- 
vived, and my wife and I gave 
them a farewell dinner in 
Salisbury. On the way home 
they recited Portuguese love- 
poems as & graceful compliment 
to her. 

The Women’s Club met once 
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a week. The airmen’s wives 
brought their babies along, and 
talked and knitted and had 
cakes and tea. Sometimes they 
hired char-A-banes, and went 
exploring the Cheddar Gorge, 
or to Bognor Regis and Wey- 
mouth for paddling and shrimp 
teas. 

Mrs Armstrong had a twinkle 
in her eye, and I think it was 
from her that my wife soon 
learned not to be bullied by 
Tiger, but to treat him with 
friendly good humour and tell 
him not to behave like a naughty 
boy. At first I was alarmed by 
their passages-at-arms, but I 


soon found by his smiles that he 
had a soft spot for the ladies, 
especially when they stood up 
to him. 

For a brief while I hoped that 
living in our thatched cottage 


by the river would give me some 
immunity from those absorbing 
evenings in the mess-office, and 
those long prowls round the 
hangars and stores with Arm- 
strong. But it was not to be. 
The telephone rang. 

“ Answer it!” I said to my 
wife. ‘It’s bound to be Tiger. 
Tell him I’m out. Or in my 
bath. Tell him anything! 

‘““Where’s that husband of 
yours?” was his opening 
remark. She held the receiver 
& foot away, raised an eyebrow 
at me, and winced. 

“In his bath,” 
brightly. 

“Well, tell him to get 
and come up here,” said Arm- 
strong. ‘‘ Come and have dinner. 
Both of you. Bring him along.” 

I made wild signs. 


she said 


dry 
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‘““Too late. He's gone,” she 
said. ‘‘ You know that Group 
Captain Armstrong never wastes 
words.” 

And that was how it went on. 
While my wife and Mrs Arm- 
strong talked and sewed after 
dinner, Tiger and I continued 
our prowls and our poring over 
building-plans and inventories 
and accounts. It was quite a 
relief at times to be duty 
officer, or O.0. night flying, or 
simply flying round all night. 

We had the annual sports, 
and Armstrong pulled for the 
officers in the tug-of-war, and 
won the officers’ handicap race 
(one yard’s start for every year 
of service). I thought he would 
have apoplexy. But nothing 
would have kept him out of 
these events. He had chosen 
all the prizes down to the teddy- 
bears and steam-engines for the 
airmen’s children’s race (under 
five). Mrs Armstrong presented 
them to the winners. 

We had the summer dance. 
‘French chalk — band — 
coloured lamps — crépe paper 
— flowers — balloons — tune 
piano — face powder — pins 
— patés — jellies — claret-cup 
— extra waiters,’ my notebook 
read. The officers wore white 
gloves, and during the evening 
the band had to play ‘ Stormy 
Weather, When my Girl and 
I Ain’t Together’ three times, 
because that was Tiger’s favour- 
ite. He danced it each time 
with his wife. 
that the band has 
plenty to drink,” he said to me. 
‘That’s known as keeping the 
pump well primed, my lad. Then 


“* See 
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offer them double fee to go on 
playing after one o’clock. What ? 
Ill get approval for it at the 
next mess meeting. If they 
don’t approve, by Jove Ill 
veto them!” 

Several other bold spirits 
besides myself had tried to 
explain to him that his power to 
veto a suggestion that had been 
carried did not mean that he 
could carry, single-handed, a 
proposal that had been turned 
down. But he replied that he 
did not care to hear about it, 
and that anyway it not 
for us to instruct him. 

The senior course went off to 
practice-camp for six weeks’ 
bombing and gunnery practice, 
and T had to fly Tiger up there 
three times to see how they 
were getting on. Once we stayed 
the night and he was in great 
form, standing half a dozen of 
us a lobster supper in King’s 
Lynn and a box at the music- 
hall afterwards. When _ the 
course returned they gave a 
display of flying. This was a 
rehearsal for the A.O.C.’s pass- 
ing-out parade, and all the 
wives came. Pupils under Arm- 
strong’s command never did 
anything in a half-hearted way. 
A pilot-officer named Tupper, 
demonstrating camera-gun dives 
on the nine-foot target stuck up 
like a blackboard, made quite 
sure of a good score by going 
right through it. He then hit 
the aerodrome an almighty 
wallop, and went rolling over 
and over, wrapping his Fury 
into a ball. When the frightful 
noise of tearing metal had sub- 
sided, a pall of chalk-coloured 


was 
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dust hung above him, obscuring 
the sun. 

“Go and put the ensign at 
half-mast,” Armstrong said to 
me. 

A small figure emerged from 
the wreckage and walked de- 
jectedly towards the ambulance 
and fire-tender that were career- 
ing out to meet him. 

“No need, sir,” I replied. 
‘“* The devil looks after his own.” 

At length another course 
ended, and for a week Tiger sat 
in his office until ten o’clock 
each night, his adjutant and 
sergeant - stenographer by his 
side, checking statistics and log- 
books and dictating his final 
report. Then we had the parade, 
the award of flying-badges, the 
fly-past, and the farewell guest- 
night at full boost. After the 
pilots had gone we settled down 
to overhauling aircraft, rewriting 
lectures, ruling up new books, 
and, as always, checking the 
inventories. 

* Sullivan,” 
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said Armstrong 
to his sergeant. ‘ The usual 
list of camp children. Male, 
female, and ages. And the toy 
catalogues.”’ An hour later he 
was dictating. **‘ Master Roberts, 
Meccano set. Sylvia Palmer, 
golliwog. Rosie Palmer—I see 
that we gave her a skipping- 
rope last year. Has she got a 
? You don’t know ? 
Well you ought to. Rosie, a 
cookery set. Master Thomas 
Riddle — doesn’t deserve any- 
thing. Caught him throwing 
stones at the sentry-box last 
week. But I think he’ll find a 
catapult useful.” 

On Christmas Eve Armstrong 


cookery set 
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attended the children’s party, 
dressed as Father Christmas and 
humping a heavy sack. After 
he had lighted the candles on 
the cake, and the cake had been 
cut and distributed, he mounted 
the gymnasium stage and Sulli- 
ran called out the names of the 
children, one by one, t0 come 
and receive their presents. 

On Christmas Day = we 
assembled by invitation of 
the Station sergeant major for 
the traditional drinks in the 
sergeants’ mess. Then we went 
in stately procession to the 
dining-hall, and served the air- 
men on duty throughout Christ- 
mas with their roast turkey, 


beer, plum-pudding and mince 
pies. 

At night the married officers 
and their wives dined in mess 
with Tiger and Mrs Armstrong. 
There was a gift for each lady 


at her place at table, and after 
the King’s health Armstrong 
drank to Wives and Sweethearts 
and the Spirit of Christmas, and 
we pulled crackers and wore 
paper hats, and Mrs Armstrong 
played the piano while Tiger 
conducted the carols. 

In the following April, three 
of us were promoted squadron- 
leader. Armstrong went to the 
Air Ministry to see the Director 
of Postings, an old friend of his. 
We heard later from one of the 
staff that he refused to leave the 
air-commodore’s office until he 
had obtained a firm promise of 
&# Squadron for each of us. 


I never went back to the 
Plain again until I made a 
sentimental journey this year. 
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Past Tilshead, where the reapers 
were working on the golden 
slopes against the summer sky. 
Along to Charlton, listening to 
the far thudding of the guns, 
ranging and firing, correcting 
and firing, Imber way. Through 
Upavon, where they say Tren- 
chard rode up to the aerodrome 
each day on @ horse when he 
commanded ©.F.S. Past the 
old Cavalry School at Nether- 
avon. Another legend is that 
‘Boom’ Trenchard heard their 
trumpet-calls in the Royal Flying 
Corps days, floating across the 
dawn air to Larkhill, and that 
this made him choose trumpets 
for the R.A.F. 

Beyond Amesbury I came to 
Fyfield for lunch with the C.O. 
They have a concrete runway 
there now across the Downs, 
and two squadrons of black- 
nosed Meteor night-fighters. But 
the barrack huts and four small 
wooden hangars of Fulton’s 
day still stand along the camp 
road. 

The young group captain had 
been @ pupil on No. 2 Course at 
Fyfield. He now has a D.S.O., 
a D.F.C. and bar, and two 
magnificent Belgian and Dutch 
ribbons for decorations that were 
awarded to him when he com- 
manded a Typhoon rocket 
squadron in the final months of 
the war. 

We sat by the window talking 
about Armstrong. 

** He always wrote, you know, 
when any of his old officers 
were promoted, or did something 
special. He was very good with 
wives and families too, when 
there were difficulties about 
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postings. Kept open house for 
them, and let them stay until 
things were sorted out.” 

‘You knew that his son took 
a bad knock in the Battle of 
Britain ? ” 

“Yes, but he’s all right. 
MeIndoe fixed him up, and he’s 
tea-planting now.” 

‘“ How did Tiger really strike 
the pupils?’ I asked after a 
while. 

‘He was—exacting. 
was & great man. He had bags 
of fighting spirit. He didn’t 
need to go flying upside-down 
through the hangars to prove it. 
There were plenty of young 
bloods on the staff willing to do 
that. His job was to restrain 
them. Next, he knew that if 
your admin. is broken-backed, 
the whole show falls apart. 


But he 


Aircraft grounded, troops dis- 


contented and sick—you know. 
I saw it once or twice in the 
Western Desert. 

“On my last interview with 
Tiger, he found a difference of 
five minutes between my log- 
book total and the total on the 
course-return. He had _ four 
of the staff in, and spent a 
quarter of an hour tracking it 
down. I also remember his 
final words to me. ‘ Don’t put 
up with the second-rate. Only 
the best will do.’ ”’ 

The Fyfield 


pilots gained 
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enough decorations and medals 
to fill all the silver cups and 
bowls that they ever won during 
their courses at games. Two 
were famous Bomber Command 
V.C.s. Many of them, too many, 
had only brief careers. For 
they took the first impact of 
war, and ‘signed the vivid air 
with their honour,’ and passed 
from the sight of men. 

The Latin motto on Arm- 
strong’s worn signet-ring said, 
‘By Strength and Truth.’ Be 
strong, be true. Looking out 
on the Rugger field, I half 
fancied that I saw again the 
lines of pipe-clayed belts, and 
the ghostly Flying Squadron 
bayonets bobbing and glinting 
in the sun, column upon column, 
course after course. Tiger 
certainly pounded us, rehearsing 
for those passing-out parades. 
But at the end of my last one 
I had a fine glimpse of the man. 
We stood to attention, waiting. 
The visiting car drew up, and 
the A.O.C. stepped out. The 
trumpets sounded, and _ the 
squadrons came to the ‘ Present.’ 
Armstrong went forward to greet 
the air-marshal. He then turned, 
and with his right hand gave an 
introductory gesture that em- 
braced us all. His spectacles 
flashed, and his smiling face 
shone with pride. 

“Sir,” he said, “MY MEN!” 





TORQUE AND THE TWENTY-MINUTE MILE. 


BY E. V. W. 


OF all the mistakes I have 
ever made, the greatest, I now 
realise, was winning the Mothers’ 
Race at the boys’ prep-school 
sports. Mark you, in those days 
it was run over a comparatively 
straightforward course, with only 
occasional hazards to be met 
with, such as the diagonal fold 
across the beginners’ tennis- 
court, and the circumnavigation 
of a host of enthusiastic small 
boys, each of whom was acting 
as pacemaker or whipper-in to 
his mamma, and who, singly 
and collectively, bumped, bored, 
tripped and otherwise interfered 
with rival parents. 

Fear has always lent me wings, 
and it was the knowledge of 
arnage in previous contests, 
gleaned from an overheard con- 
versation between two veteran 
entrants, that drove me to the 
front and kept me there, and I 
galloped home an easy winner. 
Even my most ardent admirers 
have never laid claim on my 
behalf to athletic prowess, and 
this feat came as a great shock 
to everyone, not least to my 
nearest and dearest, whose awed 
amazement was voiced, with 
unnecessary emphasis in my 
opinion, by the eight-year-old 
Neville. 

‘Good lord, she’s done it!” 
he shrilled. ‘‘ You owe me six- 
pence, Daddy!” 

‘* Men!” I muttered bitterly, 
having but one second ago 
been smugly expectant of un- 


stinted praise. I received their 
subsequent congratulations with 
marked frigidity. 

“Not, I think, a likely 
candidate for the Corps diplo- 
matique,’’ murmured the Head- 
master’s voice in my _ ear. 
‘* Never mind, Mrs Whate, come 
and see what we’ve got in store 
for the fathers.” 

The obstacle - course devised 
for these unfortunates was 
plainly the product of a 
distorted brain—his, as the 
Headmaster proudly informed 
me. Among other pleasantries 
were a ladder laid on its side 
and inadequately supported by 
widely spaced tent-pegs ; open- 
ended barrels suspended from a 
springy cross-bar ; a cricket-net 
so stretched as to give a maxi- 
mum ground clearance of twelve 
inches ; parallel bars; and, for 
the final lap, half-hundred- 
weight sacks which reached, at 
best, half-way up a full-grown 
man’s thighs and allowed him a 
stride of eighteen inches at the 
most. 

Let us face it, I am not a nice 
character. Even while I experi- 
enced an inward unease at the 
thought of our defenceless sons 
inadvertently delivered into the 
hands of a self-confessed sadist, 
I was speculating with no little 
glee on C.’s probable showing in 
the face of such odds, and I was 
quite determined that he should 
take part in the race. 


“Who, me?” he pleaded 
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wildly as two importunate small 
boys dragged him towards the 
start. ‘It’s sheer cold-blooded 
murder. Your mother won’t 
stand for it.” 

“7 will, you know,” I said. 

‘“* Keep your coat on, old boy,” 
advised a papa with previous 
experience as poor C. began to 
strip. ‘“ That blasted cricket- 
net’s a death-trap if it catches 
in your braces buttons. I was 
stuck for fifteen minutes last 
year. Damn’ nearly strangled 
meself. And you'll find the 
ladder easier if you take your 
shoes off.’ 

“Sir!” said C., acknow- 
ledging a superior tactician and 
removing one shoe to display 
the sock I had not darned. 
“Still want me to do it?” he 
challenged me. 

** Yes,’’ I said grimly. 

But long before he 
the sack stage my 
bleeding for him, 
thoughts of divorce which had 
been uppermost in my mind 
were superseded by hatred of the 
Headmaster and the imminent 
prospect of widowhood. When, 
manhandled across the line by 
Marcus and Neville, he finished 
second by a short nose to a 
stripling of eighteen (‘‘ Subbing 
for my father, sir’) I was 
almost crying with pride and 
remorse. 

Be that as it may, I was still 
the undisputed winner of the 
Mothers’ Race, an achievement 
which not only earned me a 
suitably inscribed silver egg-cup, 
but carried with it the dubious 
honour of presenting the prizes. 

* But what on earth do I 
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do?” Lappealed to Mrs Hodges, 
the Headmaster’s wife. 

‘Give with the left hand and 
shake with the right,” she said 
briskly. ‘* Unless he’s a Scout, 
of course.” 

** A Scout. a” 

‘They always shake with the 
left hand,’ she said. She 
consulted her lists. ‘* Victor 
Ludorum’s a Scout, naturally 

‘** Naturally,” I said. 

“... and Hundred Yards 
senior. And Long Jump inter- 
mediate. And—dear me, Moggs 
minor, of all people—he’s half 
the Junior Wheelbarrow. Tire- 
some little boy, I didn’t know 
he’d been enrolled. A Cub, of 
course.” 

‘** Of course,” I said feebly. 

‘** And then there’ll be a vote 
of thanks to you, proposed by 
Victor Ludorum, to which you 
make a suitable reply. Quite a 
short speech willdo. You—er— 
could just mention the fact that 
we beat Milner’s last week. And 
Jevons’s scholarship to Win- 
chester. Now, are we ready ? 
Well then .. .” 

“But how do I know if 
they’re Scouts?’ I hissed as 
she pushed me behind the prize- 
laden table. 

“Watch their hands,” 
cried gaily, and left me to it. 

Oh dear! 

Still and all, it made a good 
story, particularly that bit about 
my victory (‘‘ There was I, 
pounding up the straight, with 
Mrs So-and-so’s breath scalding 
my shoulder-blades .. .”’), and 
I dined out on it for years, never 
dreaming that one day I should 


she 
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be called 
title. 


upon to defend my 


I was younger then. In the 
intervening ten years I have 
developed a certain all-round 
matronliness which does not lend 
itself to speed over the ground, 
besides a marked aversion to 
exercise of any sort. I have also, 
owing both to Cathy’s prolific- 
acy! and my own inability to 
say ‘ No,’ acquired no fewer than 
six godsons—three sets of twins 
—of whom the eldest, John 
Michael and John Henry, are 
now at the boys’ old prep school. 

When Marcus and Neviile 
were there, we lived half the 
breadth of England away, but 
now, owing to the exigencies of 
Army life, we are within five 
miles. This has led to our seeing 
a good deal more of the school 
than we did formerly ; for C. and 
I have been named in _ loco 
parentis for John and Cathy 
should a crisis arise—and wher- 
ever there is a young Moorhouse, 
there, it seems, are recurrent 
crises. In the course of two 
short terms John Michael has 
fallen off a_ roof, the 
banisters, and out of a window, 
all with their attendant, if 
mercifully slight, injuries ; while 
John Henry, being less original, 
has contented himself with stuff- 
ing a bead up his nose and 
jamming his head through the 
bed-rails. 

** Leave the little basket where 
he is until morning,” advised C., 
replying to a frenzied telephone 
call at 2 A.M. 


over 


1 * Bumble-bees and Bridge.’ 
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‘““T wish I could,” said the 
Headmaster grimly. ‘“ But un- 
fortunately it happens to be 
Matron’s bed, and she’s having 
hysterics.” 

‘* Then get the fire-brigade.”’ 

‘No good, I’m afraid. 
They’re out on a call.” 

‘“* Tried soaping his neck ? ” 

“ [ve tried everything except 
a hacksaw. It’s broken. Moor- 
house senior used it on some 
concrete this morning.” 

“Then tell him,” said C., 
swinging his out of bed, 
“that Im coming over with a 
riding-crop.” 

“Will do,” 
master. 

Five minutes later 
phone rang again. 

“Worked like a charm,” 
announced the Headmaster. 
‘** Moorhouse junior is now in the 
sick-bay with various contusions 
and one ear half off.” 

‘“*Good,” said C._ briefly, 
loosening his tie. ‘ Tell him Ill 
have the other one off next time 
I see him.” 

Poor C., he has had rather a 
dose of the Moorhouse twins in 
the last eight months, because 
my godmotherly instincts urge 
me to entertain them at least 
fortnight. Their visits 
are often harrowing, but for my 
part I find them vastly amusing. 
Cathy has always been wildly 
unpredictable, but I have known 
her since infaney, and John 
Michael and John Henry are so 
exactly her replicas at the same 
age that I am frequently able to 
be a jump ahead of them. Not 


lees 
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always, though. Indeed and 
indeed, not always. On three 
week-ends out of the last four 
they ‘ just happened’ to knock 
off the hand-brake when the car 
was standing on a slope; ‘ just 
happened’ to tip over a seven- 
pound tin of green paint in the 
garage (and ‘ just happened ’ to 
forget to tell us until two hours 
later); and—‘ It’s a _ nestror- 
dinry thing, Ellen, but we just 
happened to drop the big 
Thermos. It made a wizard 
RAMP: ws ...7? 

It is therefore not to be 
wondered at if C. views their 
arrival with something akin to 
panic, and I was the- more 
surprised when an invitation to 
the four of us to attend Sports 
Day was accepted by him with 
considerable enthusiasm—until I 
realised that he was gloating, in 
anticipation, over ‘ old John’s’ 
showing in the Fathers’ Race. 
John is one of his dearest friends, 
but he is also a Major-General, 
which apparently lent spice to 
the anticipation. 

* Fancies himself as a runner,”’ 
said C. with a chortle. ‘“ Just 
wait till he comes up against 
those barrels. And the sacks.”’ 

‘Don’t be a meanie,”’ I said, 
already slightly titillated at the 
thought of Cathy pounding round 
the Mothers’ course. 

** Don’t you be smug,” retorted 
C., reading my mind. ‘ Think of 
watching Cathy. You're safe 
enough this time.” 


On the day of the Sports 
we were all at home, Neville 
awaiting his call-up papers, and 
Marcus on special leave from 
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Sandhurst. With C., they were 
grouped round the table in the 
summer-house, bent over the 
blue-print of some form or other 
of mechanical transport, and 
earnestly discussing its potenti- 
alities. It was a blazing hot day 
and I relaxed in a deck - chair, 
content in the knowledge that 
for once all my menfolk were 
present, that the invaluable Mrs 
Mutch was coping with the 
housework, and that, lunch being 
cold and already prepared, there 
was no more cooking to do until 
tomorrow’s breakfast, since we 
were dining with John and 
Cathy. I was half dozing, half 
watching a pair of spotted fly- 
catchers, those most attractive 
of birds, and paying scant atten- 
tion to the others. Indeed, I 
knew only too well that their 
conversation would be well above 
my head, the mysteries of applied 
mechanics being a closed book to 
me. I had already caught such 
phrases as ‘rotary movement’ 
and ‘ engine chatter,’ and had let 
them slip through my conscious- 
ness with a tolerant smile for 
male enthusiasms, when a sen- 
tence from Marcus held my 
attention. 

‘What I don’t understand,”’ 
he was saying, ‘‘ is how you get 
over talk.” 

Well really, I thought. And 
after all the money that’s been 
spent on their education. Get 
over talk, indeed ! 

‘* Put over a talk,” I corrected 
him lazily. ‘Or, get a talk 
across. You must have the 
indefinite article, in any case.” 

They looked at me in 
blank bewilderment. ‘ What 
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on earth,” said their expressions, 
‘*‘ is she blathering about now ? ”’ 
Then comprehension dawned, 
and they grinned, with that 
maddening masculine tolerance 
which is born of superior know- 
ledge. Grrrrr! 

“ Torque,” said C. kindly. 
“Torque. Torque. Torque.” 

“Yes, [ heard you the first 
time,” I said, still mentally 
spelling it ‘ talk.’ ‘*‘ And chatter 
chatter chatter, if you must, but 
it still needs ‘a’ in front of it as 
Marcus said it.” 

* No,” said C. “ Not chatter. 
Torque.”’ As an afterthought, he 
added something that sounded 
like ‘ wemarder.’ 

‘** Wemarder ? ” 
flatly. 

“Chap in 
Observer.’ ”’ 

** He’s Ximenes now,” I said. 
** And I don’t see what he’s got 
to do with it, in any case.” 

“Nothing at all,” said C. 
cheerfully. 

“Look,” said the boys. 
“Torque. TORQUE. It’s ” 

“Spelled like Mrs K.’s hats 
with an R in the month,” 
explained C., instantly making 
everything clear; for Mrs K. is 
more regal than Royalty, and 
models her ensembles on those 
worn by a late beloved Queen. 
I had suddenly grasped the 
correct spelling of ‘ torque.’ 

“Oh,” I said. “ Torque. I 
What I actually did see, 
in my mind’s eye, was a collar of 
gold wires encircling an ancient 
Persian neck. “But it still 
needs ‘a’ in front of it.” 

* Tt doesn’t, you know,” they 
said. ‘* Not in this sense.” 


echoed 
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see.” 
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“ Well, what are you talking 
about ?’’ (How I deplore these 
involuntary puns.) 

‘** Helicopters.” 

* But ‘i 

‘“* Torque,” they said patiently, 
“is roughly what the engine 
would do if it were allowed to 
have its own way.” 

Since it had never occurred to 
me to speculate on the probable 
behaviour of engines, with or 
without ways of their own, this 
sounded just so much more 
gibberish. 

‘“* Torque,” I said, ‘ according 
to my dictionary—and I know 
this, because it came in a cross- 
word this week—torque means 
‘a necklace of twisted gold 
wires much worn by the Persians 
and ancient barbaric peoples of 
Europe.’ ’ 

“Then your dictionary must 
be out of date,’ said Neville 
scornfully. ‘ Torque is—is—oh, 
you tell her, Pa.” 

But I had gone to find my 
dictionary. 

“There you are,” I said, 
coming back. “ Listen.’ I read 
out the appropriate paragraph. 

“Try the supplement, if there 
is one,” advised Marcus. 

““ Torque,’ I muttered, in- 
stantly forgetting my alphabet 
and starting to plough through 
all the T’s; and, inevitably, 
getting caught up in the other 
fascinating words I didn’t know. 
‘Thing, n. thing, an early English 
assembly place for judicial or 
other purposes.’ Well, whaddya 
know? And, ‘ Tok, n. tok, a 
nesting-place for capercailzies.’ 

“ What’s a tok, anyway?” 
I challenged them. 
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“Torque, God 
torque,” they pleaded. 

I told them. ‘ And how do 
you spell capercailzie?”’ I de- 
manded unkindly of the boys. 

“Oh, get on,” they 
sheepishly. 

“All right. ‘ Torque, n. tork, 
the twisting-moment of a system 
of forces that causes rotation 
(Mech).’ ” 

‘“* Well now ? ” 

** Means less than nothing to 
me,” I said. 

** Look ,’ they began. 

But it was no good. Sewing- 
machines I can understand, and 
typewriters, and electricity. In 
point of strict fact, I don’t 
understand electricity, but it 
fascinates me without being 
alarming, and all such things as 
repairs and re-wiring are left to 
me. But the basic principles of 


bless us, 


said 


the internal combustion engine 


are completely beyond my 
comprehension, and my brain 
boggles at their contemplation. 

The next few hours were sheer 
and unadulterated purgatory. 
My family were determined that I 
should understand what, to them, 
was as simple as ABC; my 
brain, of whose existence we 
were all soon seriously in doubt, 
rejected any and every explana- 
tion. At first I tried desperately 
to grasp what they meant, but 
as their earnestness increased so 
did my imp of frivolity become 
more insistent, and by the time 
we went upstairs to change for 
the sports I was nearly collapsed 
with suppressed laughter. 

* You’re not even trying,” 
they accused me. “ You just 
twist everything we say.” 
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“Torque?” I 
ously. 

‘** No,” they roared. 

I was still in disgrace when we 
reached the school. 

On arrival, the first thing we 
saw was the tail-end of a car 
lurking in the laurestinus beyond 
the front door. The state of the 
bushes made it quite clear that 
the car had no right to be where 
it was, while the position of the 
car itself made it even plainer 
that not only were the Moor- 
houses ahead of us, but that 
Cathy had been driving. We 
were examining the results of her 
latest effort with some awe, when 
Mrs Hodges spotted us. 

“Oh, there you are,” she 
greeted us, relief in every word. 
‘“T was hoping you’d be here 
soon. Lady Moorhouse has—is 
—well, she’s organising the 
Younger Brothers’ Race at 
present. We—we hadn’t meant 
to have one this year, they so 
often lead to tantrums. But 
she’s brought the next lot of 
twins with her and—of course, 
they are future pupils, but 

Her voice trailed off, but I 
understood only too well all she 
had left unsaid. I have the 
unfortunate — and totally un- 
warranted—treputation of being 
able to control Cathy in her 
wilder moments, and this was 
obviously a cry to ‘come over 
into Macedonia and help us.’ 

* All right,” I said resignedly. 
“Tll do my best. But if she’s 
got the thing under way there’ll 
be very little I can do.” 

“Tt’s not that so much,” 
said Mrs Hodges gratefully, 
“although it has complicated 
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things a bit. But—I wouldn't 
say this to anyone else, Mrs 
Whate, but you know her—she’s 
brought her shorts with her.” 

‘** She’s what?” 

‘** Brought her shorts. For the 
Mothers’ Race. It’s so un- 
suitable,” cried poor Mrs Hodges. 
“And such bad luck on the 
twins, they'll never live it 
down.” 

I could believe it. Cathy in 
ordinary clothes is pretty start- 
ling, being almost as broad as she 
is long; Cathy in shorts would 
be a riot, and although I had 
never yet been privileged to see 
her so clad, it needed but a very 
small stretch of the imagination 
to envisage the result. 

“Tl fix that,” I 
‘Where are they? In 
house ? ”’ 

‘* 7] think they must still be in 
the car. There—there was this 
mishap you see”’—gesturing 
towards the laurestinus—* and 
she and the General were late 
already. They didn’t go in- 
doors.” 

The car was unlocked, as 
Cathy’s cars always are, and 
contained an astonishing assort- 
ment of cardigans, dark glasses, 
sand-shoes, children’s books, 
sweet-papers, empty ice-cream 
cartons and, finally, the shorts 
themselves. These were plum- 
coloured, pleated and heavily 
starched. In use, they must 
have stood out like a tutu. 

‘You see what I mean?” 
said Mrs Hodges anxiously. In 
all the years I had known her I 
had never seen her anything but 
crisp and efficient, and it was the 
measure of Cathy’s impact on 
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her that she should now be in a 
state of near dither. ‘* You see 
what I mean? They’re really 
rather...” 

‘** They are indeed,’ murmured 
C., secreting them beneath the 
rug in our car, and locking it. 
‘* Never mind, my wife will cope 
with Lady Moorhouse.”’ 

With this daunting prospect 
in front of me, we set off to find 
Cathy. 

She was not difficult to find, 
for we had only to head for the 
thickest part of the crowd. She 
was in its exact centre, from 
whence her deep, manly voice 
could be heard exhorting all 
present to “Stand back and 
give “em a chance.” 

* But it’s not fair,’ cried 
the assembled mammas, passion- 
ately partisan in the interests of 
their youngest. ‘ It’s not fair. 
My Basil — Cecil — Jeremy — 
Christopher ’’—(and so on and 
so forth, ad lb)—‘“is much 
smaller than your two. He 
hasn’t got a chance.” 

‘** Nonsense,’> boomed Cathy. 
‘“*T know what I’m doing.” 

** And how,” said an irreverent 
voice from the crowd. 

‘Clear the way there. Clear 
the way,’ piped the eldest 
Moorhouse twins, every bit as 
interested as their mother. They 
put their heads down and bull- 
dozed a path through the multi- 
tude. 

“Go!” shouted Cathy, taking 
advantage of an open field thus 
momentarily gained, and having 
no truck with such refinements 
as ‘*On your marks. Get set.” 
Or even, “* Ready? Steady... .”’ 

The middle set of Moorhouse 
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twins lumbered down the course 
well in front of the rest of the 
field, but it soon became apparent 
that Cathy had indeed known 
what she was doing when she 
gave them such a favourable- 
seeming handicap. They were 
well and truly beaten by all 
except two children, and those 
two were toddlers who could 
barely walk, let alone run. 

John, who has long since 
given up all attempts at control- 
ling his wife’s eccentricities, 
greeted us with as much relief 
as had Mrs Hodges. The shorts 
were worrying him, too, and he 
received C.’s assurances that the 
situation was well in hand with 
considerable gratitude. 

In the event, it proved far 
easier than I expected. Cathy 
came storming up, her sensible 
felt hat on the back of her head— 
I don’t think I have ever seen 
her in a summery creation—and 
slipped her arm through mine. 
‘* Maryellen, dear,’ she began, 
drawing me to one side. 

Now, I ought to have been 
warned by those two words. 
Her sense of humour caused her 
to dub me ‘ Mary ’ while we were 
still children, and this is her 
usual name for me, ‘ Ellen ’ only 
being used when I have dis- 
pleased her. ‘ Maryellen’ in- 
variably denotes one of two 
things: a rare mood of senti- 
mentality, or the desire to butter 
me up. That this was her 
present object I should have 
realised from the addition of 
‘ dear,’ but I was so obsessed by 
those wretched shorts that I 
ignored the red light and plunged 
straight in to the attack. The 
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fact that she put up no sort of 
fight, but was almost ingratiat- 
ingly eager to accept my edict, 
should have been recognised as a 
further danger-signal, and I can 
only suppose that I was so 
thankful to gain an easy victory 
that my guard was down. Her 
counter-attack therefore took me 
by surprise. 

‘** Look,” she said, the question 
of her dress being settled. ‘‘ ’m 
sure you won’t mind, but I’ve 
promised John Henry that you’ll 
run for him in the Mothers’ 
Race.”’ 

“ Oh no,” I said. 

“But Maryellen, you must. 
I’ve promised him. After all, 
you are his godmother.” 

‘** And undertook to safeguard 
his moral welfare, not to make 
an exhibition of myself on his 
behalf. Besides, I’m too old.” 

““You’re younger than me,” 
said Cathy frankly. 

** Only by six months,” I said. 

‘“Oh please, Maryellen. You 
see, he does feel being the 
younger so terribly. He says he 
wants a mother to himself for 
today.” 

“Oh really, Cathy,” I said, 
exasperated. “I should have 
thought you were mother enough 
for anybody.” 

But it was no good; I was 
defeated, and I knew it. Not 
because of John Henry’s sudden 
desire to be an only child, but 
because I have always found it 
hard to deny Cathy anything. I 
fought on for a bit, but half- 
heartedly. When I capitulated, 
I thought she was going to kiss 
me. 

** Bless cried. 


you,” she 
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“That'll absolutely make his 
day.” 

“It’s absolutely wrecked 
mine,’’ I said sourly. The heat 
and brilliance of the afternoon 
were blotted out by a murk of 
personal gloom, and the only ray 
of light came from the know- 
ledge that this time I should not 
be called upon to present the 
prizes. Later on, having in- 
spected these, where they were 
encouragingly on show, I de- 
rived some rather acid pleasure 
from the fact that this year’s 
First was not a silver egg-cup, 
but a singularly unattractive set 
of table-mats. I was, however, 
greatly excited by the Booby 
Prize, a minute and completely 
enchanting glass rabbit which, 
it seemed to me, had the added 
merit of being just too easy to 
win. 

Such slight uplift as I received 


from contemplation of the prizes 


was quickly damped by the 
Headmaster. And mark you, 
the man had some reason to be 
grateful to me, when one thinks 
of Cathy’s shorts, to say nothing 
of the way in which C. and I 
shouldered much of his responsi- 
bility towards the Moorhouse 
twins. But up he came, and 
greeted me with entirely mis- 
placed bonhomie. 

“Ah, Mrs Whate!”’ he cried, 
as though I were the one person 
be wanted to see, ‘“‘ I hear you’re 
defending your title. Splendid. 
Splendid.” 

“Splendid nothing,” I re- 
torted. ‘‘I’ve been bulldozed 
into this. I’m far too old to go 
stravaiging about your playing- 
fields.” 
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“Oh,” he said. ‘ It’s a handi- 
cap race this year. Weight for 
age and all that, you know... .” 
He stopped uncomfortably as the 
enormity of this remark burst 
upon him, though I suppose he 
was hardly to blame. A surname 
such as ours lends itself to 
doubles entendres. Cathy has 
seized every opportunity to use 
them since our wedding-day, 
twenty years ago. I ought to be 
impervious to them by now, but 
the truth is that my outline, 
which has never been svelte, is, 
as I have indicated, getting 
progressively unsvelter, and I 
am morbidly sensitive on the 
subject. It was, presumably, 
this touchiness that blinded me 
to the third danger-signal of the 
afternoon, ‘. . . a handicap race 
this year. ...’ So I merely 
brooded on male hamhanded- 
ness, mercifully ignorant of the 
horrors in store. 

My family, on the other hand, 
were thoroughly enjoying them- 
selves. Sports Day was com- 
bined with Old Boys’ Day, and 
the grounds were dotted with 
hilarious groups of reunited 
cronies. C., watching poor John 
competing in the Fathers’ Race, 
was in a private heaven of his 
own. 

“Come on, old boy. Buck 
up,’ he admonished his senior 
officer, who was teetering blas- 
phemously on the ladder’s edge. 
*“Oh, bad luck, sir!” as John 
fell off and padded round to the 
start again, where the ruthless 
use of his size quickly brought 
him to the head of the queue— 
only two people at a time were 
allowed on the ladder, 
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“*Gently does it,” advised C. 
“Take it slowly and don’t get 
flustered. It’s all a matter 
Of nti” 

“Go to hell,’ said John 
briefly, taking a run at the thing. 
He covered it in three strides, 
apparently hurdling an _ inter- 
vening father, and reached the 
barrels with the leaders. 

There were six barrels, open- 
ended, and slung from a cross- 
bar which would certainly snap 
were all the barrels tenanted 
simultaneously. However, the 
competitors were in no mood to 
consider this probability, being 
too much occupied with the 
problem of a speedy passage, 
and they tackled the situation in 
divers ways. Some tried it feet 
first; some by the head; all 
stuck by various portions of their 
anatomy. John, still attended 


by the faithful C., paused for 


a split second while he weighed 
up the causes of his rivals’ dis- 
tress, whipped off his coat (C. 
had at least had the decency to 
warn him of cricket-nets and 
buttons), flung it ahead, then 
plunged through on his side, one 
arm stretched straight forward, 
the other clamped to him. He 
landed in a heap, groping for his 
coat. 

“Come on, old boy,” C. 
jollied him. ‘‘ Wake up. This 
is no time for a zizz.”’ 

“T’ll murder you later,” said 
John conversationally, struggling 
into his coat and running for the 
cricket-net. 

He was well in the lead when 
he reached it ; when the race was 
lost and won, he was still there. 
Not caught by any buttons, 
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or even, aS had happened once 
or twice, by a fountain-pen in 
his breast-pocket. No; John 
was stuck by the points of his 
stiff collar, an article of dress 
that is as much a part of him 
as was the late Mr Chamberlain’s 
umbrella to its owner. I have 
never seen him without one, and 
Cathy swears he insists on his 
pyjamas being starched to a 
like rigidity. 

Dear, determined John. He 
had hurled himself under the 
net with such force that, although 
it carried him half-way across, 
it also thrust his head clean 
through the mesh. The hole, 
when he tried to extricate him- 
self, proved smaller than his 
head, and closed in round his 
neck, under his collar. Help 
from spectators being forbidden 
— indeed, there was a patrol of 
senior boys to prevent just this— 
he lay there, blowing under his 
moustache like a stranded walrus, 
while C. and Cathy proffered 
encouragement and advice. And 
other things. 

‘Poor Yorick, I presume ? ”’ 
said C., raising his hat with 
exaggerated courtesy to the dis- 
embodied head below him. 

‘“* You great juggins,”’ boomed 
Cathy. ‘* Use your hands!” 

‘* When J got my head stuck,” 
said John Henry clearly, “ J 
got myself out all right.” 

“Yes,” said C., returning to 
the attack. ‘‘ Don’t give up so 
easily, sir. Think of the re- 
actions in the War Cabinet, sir. 
Remember Bruce, sir. For the 
honour of the side, sir.”’ 

‘‘ Whate,’’ said General Sir 
John Moorhouse in a strangled 
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voice, ‘“‘ consider yourself under 
arrest. And you,” he said to 
Cathy, whom in my very hearing 
he had promised to love and 
cherish, “you go away. Far 
away. ANp you!” he roared 
at John Henry. 

“Try to relax,’ advised C. 
with bland solicitude. ‘ After 
all, you did your best.”’ 

“C.,”°’ said John, very 
earnestly, “as soon as I’m out 
of this Pi—DIl ” Suddenly 
he began to laugh. He laughs 
hugely. For a time I feared his 
life might be in danger. 

“Is that torque?’ I asked, 
watching his frenzied writhings. 

“Tt is not,” said C. He was 
no longer interested in my thirst 
for knowledge. 

Perhaps, I thought, wandering 
off after Cathy and acutely 


conscious of crooked seams, per- 
haps it’s the way my stockings 


twist when I particularly want 
to look my best. But it doesn’t 
seem to be that, either. 

Cathy was heading for the tea- 
lawn, where the usual stupen- 
dous spread was laid out. Owing 
to the great heat the Mothers’ 
Race was to be held in the 
evening, just before the prize- 
giving, and with this in mind I 
controlled my greed while plying 
Cathy with everything in sight. 

‘* Must keep up my strength,”’ 
she agreed, taking a third help- 
ing of raspberries and cream. 
‘“Someone in this family’s got 
to win something today, or the 
twins will never get over it.”’ 

I noticed that she seemed to 
take it for granted that J would 
not be the one to save their faces. 
For an indignant moment I 
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suffered delusions of grandeur, 
and saw myself defeating all- 
comers. Then the memory of 
those table-mats—they were a 
harlequin set in linen, ranging 
from shocking-pink to electric 
heliotrope and all embroidered 
in clashing colours—restored me 
to sanity, and I gladly accepted 
the inevitable. 

The rest of our party now 
joined us, five of hers and three 
of mine. They were in time to 
hear her last remark, and it 
seemed to me that John Michael 
and John Henry froze guiltily. 
Not so John senior. Considering 
his recent humiliations, he was 
in remarkably good heart. 

‘* Have you walked the course 
yet, m’dear ? ”’ he inquired. 

“ee 

“Then I advise you _ to. 
You’re exempt the barrels and 
the cricket-net, but the substi- 
tutes are pretty tough.” 

“* John!” cried Cathy and I 
together, ‘‘ you don’t mean... 
Not an obstacle-race ? ”’ 

“Yes indeed,’ said John 
happily. ‘“* With a time limit, 
what’s more. Five minutes. 
That works out at a twenty- 
minute mile, so far as I can 
judge it. Just a nice, gentle 
walking-pace.”’ 

‘* But — that makes it a 
quarter of a mile,”’ I said. 

“°S’right,” said John. “ And 
who’s laughing now ? ”’ he asked 
Cathy. 

Neither of us was. We set 
off to inspect the course. A 
considerable number of the 
attendant mammas was doing 
the same thing and none of us 
was amused. 
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The first obstacle was an iron 
railing, fifty yards from the 
start. Those who had brought 
tennis-shoes—Cathy was among 
them, I was not—would find 
this less painful than the rest of 
us who would have to run in 
stockinged feet, but they derived 
little solace from the fact. The 
ladder came next, but in place 
of the barrels was a trestle-table 
covered with bodkins, yard-long 
strips of ruffle tape and four- 
foot lengths of raffia. I was 
still trying to decide whether 
Cathy, with seven potentially 
stringless pairs of pyjamas a 
week and ten years of married 
life, had an advantage over 
someone like myself, with three 
and twenty respectively, when I 
was swept on to the next test. 

The cricket-net had _ gone. 
Instead, there was a row of 
small flower-pots, mouth down- 
wards, with stout ropes knotted 
through the holes in their bases. 
The idea, as explained by a 
rather sheepish junior master, 
was to place a foot on one pot, 
swing the other ahead by its rope, 
tread on it, remove the hind foot 
and swing that pot forward—and 
so on, to infinite chaos. Over- 
balancing condemned you to a 
fresh start. All rules to the 
contrary notwithstanding, each 
and every woman had a trial 
run. 

“Tll never forgive you for 
this,’ I hissed at Cathy, falling 
off my second flower-pot for the 
fifth time. 

“Not to worry,” she said, 
striding blithely away from me. 
“Only one of us needs to win, 
and I’ve got it buttoned up.” 
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She had. Except for driving 
cars, she has always done every- 
thing better than I, bless her. 
All the same... 

“ Bah!” said I, giving up in 
disgust. 

There followed a_ harassing 
interlude with ping-pong balls 
and coffee-spoons; then came 
the final lap. Here, the fathers 
had been faced with boy-sized 
sacks. We, on the other hand, 
were asked to play croquet, a 
game which invariably arouses 
my baser passions. Allowing 
for those who fell by the way- 
side, the ration of twenty-four 
mallets and balls seemed more 
than reasonable, even out of 
some forty starters. Each 
mother had to tackle a stag- 
gered line of six hoops, these 
being painted to match the 
colours of the balls. Intrusion 
into your neighbour’s lane was 
penalised by a fresh start, and 
the ground was bumpy. 

** And then,’ said Mrs Hodges, 
now restored to her usual brisk 
self, ‘‘ the first one to break the 
tape, wins.”’ 

** Now ladies,” said Mr Hodges, 
forming us up for the start, 
“this is a handicap race. The 
time limit is five minutes. The 
twenties will start at scratch, and 
the thirties twenty yards ahead.”’ 

“What about the forties?” 
demanded Cathy and I. There 
were quite a few in our age- 
group, unless I am much mis- 
taken, but we were the only two 
who were blatant about it. 

Mr Hodges was obviously 
embarrassed. ‘‘ The forties ?”’ 
he hedged, playing for time. 
“* Well, really, I ia 
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* Another twenty yards,” 
Cathy decided for him, moving 
up to the railings and thereby 
gaining a further ten. 

** She’s off again,’ said a voice 
from the start-line. 

** Well, it didn’t do her much 
good last time,’’ said another. 

* Allright,” said Cathy. “ Pll 
show you.” 

She walked back to the 
twenties, leaving me alone in my 
old age. 

** Ellen ? ’ 
voice from 
railings. 

“Yes?” 

‘What on earth 
doing in this race ? ”’ 

What indeed ! Then I remem- 
bered. 

** Your mother,” I said coldly, 
* told me that you wanted me to 
run for you.” 

“T never!” 
Henry heatedly. 
was, I—I was 
second. 
me first.” 

“For crying out loud,” I 
blazed, starting to walk away. 
Then there was a ery of “ Go!” 
from behind me, and I remem- 
bered the small glass rabbit and 
determined once again to win it. 
With due caution I began to 
climb the railings. 

Try as I might, I reached the 
ladder first, and was half-way 
along it when the next Mum 
arrived. The impetus of her 
spring bounced me off at the 
farther end, and before I knew 
what was happening I was at 
the trestle-table. 

* You don’t,” I told myself 
sternly, ‘“ want the table-mats. 


> said John Henry’s 
the far side of the 


are you 


denied John 
* All I said 
tired of being 
You won’t never make 
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And do you want that rabbit. 
Muff this bit.” 

But my competitive instincts 
were by now aroused, and when 
Cathy, for all her fifty-yard 
handicap, ranged up alongside, 
I viewed her as The Enemy, 
and gave my all to threading 
that absurd bodkin. But seven- 
pairs - a - week - and - ten - years- 
married proved too much for me, 
and with something like relief I 
saw her pounding on towards the 
ping-pong balls. 

By dint of using great self- 
control, I reached the next stage 
lying fifth from last. The glass 
rabbit seemed within my grasp, 
but I reckoned without the 
sirocco-like wind which suddenly 
sprang up. The immediate 
neighbourhood became filled 
with airborne ping-pong balls, 
each hotly pursued by an 
agitated mother holding her 
left hand clamped dutifully 
behind her back. Cathy, her 
face scarlet and her hat nearly 
back to front (“ Torque?” I 
wondered vaguely), flashed past 
me in the direction, 
using her coffee-spoon like a 
lacrosse-stick ; several mammas 
collided, with highly unseemly 
comments ; and I found myself, 
to my horror, well in the van. 
The harlequin table-mats loomed 
large in my imagination, to 
say nothing of the prize-giving 
speech. In desperation I flung 
my spoon from me, and was 
delighted to see it trampled 
beneath the feet of the maternal 
mass. 

By this time, unfortunately, 
my family were lining the route, 
and I had to make a show of 


reverse 
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retrieving the spoon, getting my 
hands trodden on in the process 
and muttering imprecations 
against godchildren impartially. 
When I finally decided it was 
safe to pick the thing up, I 
could not find a ping-pong ball 
anywhere, and deemed myself to 
be pretty clever. 

Not at all. 

** Behind you, Ellen. Behind 
you!’ shrilled John Henry, who 
had apparently come to the 
conclusion that I was a possible 
place, if not a winner. 

** Shut up,’’ I hissed. 

It was no good. Moral pressure 
was too much for me. I stooped 
and conquered. Reluctantly, I 
joined the others at the croquet- 
hoops. 

All twenty-four mallets were 
in use, and at least seven women 
were awaiting a chance to seize 
one that was dropped or aban- 
doned. If I neglected to take my 
opportunity when it offered, the 
glass rabbit was a good as mine; 
for it seemed unlikely that any- 
one would be as bad at the game 
as I. I hung about on the 
outskirts of the crowd, doing 
my best to look keen, then I 
realised that Cathy, now lying 
third and coming from behind 
with a rush, stood a very good 
chance of winning, and I became 
violently partisan. 

“Stick to it, Cathy!’ I yelled, 
all my latent team-spirit, the lack 
of which had been deplored by a 
succession of games-mistresses, 
coming to vociferous life. “Stick 
to it. Come on, the Pinks!” 

This had been our old school 
ery, and it had its customary 
effect on her. 
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“With you!” she roared, in 
the prescribed manner. With 
entirely enviable self-control] she 
angled her ball through the 
fourth hoop so that it lay well 
for the fifth, slammed it through 
that, and was level with the 
leader, who, in the excitement of 
the moment, was breaking all 
the rules by dribbling on, bockey 
fashion. Cathy was left standing. 

Never have I admired her 
more. She took aim as calmly 
as though she had all day in 
front of her, then let go an 
almighty swipe at the last hoop, 
which was a good six yards 
ahead. The ball whizzed through 
it as clean as a bullet, but Cathy, 
following up like a_ tornado, 
caught her foot in it. Her mallet 
soared over the crowd like an 
Olympic hammer, she gave a 
bellow of mingled terror and 
exultation, and crashed thunder- 
ously to earth, the tape pinned 
beneath her. When the ground 
stopped shuddering, her voice 
could be heard, announcing with 
great conviction that she was 
slain. 

** Are you hurt ? ’’ asked some- 
one fatuously as we picked her 
up. 

“ Hurt?” said Cathy indig- 
nantly, massaging her ankle. 
Her stockings were in tatters, 
one leg bleeding and her fore- 
arms skinned. ‘“ Hurt? My 
good man, I’m excoriated.”’ 

But she was undoubtedly the 
winner. 

“Ts that your mother, Moor- 
hice?”’ asked a _ bespectacled 
small boy of Johns Michael and 
Henry, using the school’s collec- 
tive noun. ‘Gosh, you are 
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lucky. What a sport!” He 
looked with ill-disguised scorn 
at his own mother who, along 
with all of us who had finished 
worse than sixth, had been dis- 
qualified on time. Sadly I bade 
a mental farewell to the rabbit, 
but I was too pleased about 
Cathy’s victory to feel more than 
a passing disappointment. Also, 
my nastier nature was buoyed up 
by the knowledge that she was 
stuck with the prize - giving 
speech, a fact of which she was 
as yet in blissful ignorance. 

When this news was broken to 
her, she reacted with unexpected 
docility, long years of being a 
General’s wife having accustomed 
her to delivering impromptu 
harangues at short notice. She 
returned from Matron’s ministra- 
tions swathed in bandages and 
smelling strongly of iodoform, 
limping slightly but otherwise as 
good as new, and joined Mrs 
Hodges for her briefing. 

She was already something of 
a heroine to the boys, and the 
prize-giving went with a swing. 
Goodness knows what she said 
to them, but each recipient came 
back wearing a look of dedica- 
tion and sat, thereafter, in an 
adoring trance, so it was obvi- 
ously the right thing. 

Then Victor Ludorum pro- 
posed a vote of thanks and 
presented her with the table- 
mats, and bang went her 
insouciance. 

“Oh! Oh I say!” she ex- 
claimed as their full horror 
burst upon her. For one dread- 
ful moment I thought she had 
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been stricken dumb, but with a 
visible effort she pulled herself 
together and launched into her 
‘ few words.’ 

Poor Cathy. She remembered 
everything she had been told to 
say, including the reference to 
Milner’s (beaten again, poor 
things), but from time to time she 
glanced down at her prize. Then 
she would fumble for words, 
while an expression of agony 
flitted across her face. She still 
had to return thanks for the 
things, and how to do so con- 
vineingly was taxing her honest 
soul to the utmost. After five 
minutes it could be postponed 
no longer. She wound up her 
speech with a graceful tribute to 
Matron’s skill, then turned to the 
Hodges. 

*..,. and I can’t,’ finished 
Cathy, bravely admitting failure, 
‘* | can’t find words to thank you 
for these—these splendid hand- 
kerchiefs. ” 

As we drove away from the 
school I said, ** You remember 
when Cathy tripped over that 
croquet-hoop ? ’ 

* Tll never forget it,’ said C. 
piously. 

“Well,” I said 
“was that torque?” 

My menfolk raised their eyes 
to heaven. “ That,” they said 
patiently, ‘* was arrested momen- 
tum.” 

. 

** Not torque,” they said. 

If anyone can explain it to me 
in words of one syllable and 
without a diagram of a universal 
joint, I will refund the postage. 


hopefully, 





A FOOLISH 


AFFAIR 


BY JOHN WELMAN. 


ONE day last summer, when I 
was staying with Philip Hansel, 
a break in the weather enabled 
us to spend the afternoon garden- 
gazing from deck-chairs. He 
specialises in dahlias, and at 
first our conversation ran some- 
thing like this— 

“ Beastly smell, like 
linseed, if you squash one.” 

“ Why do it, then? They are 
harmless little things.”’ 

* Aren’t they supposed to 
creep into people’s ears ? ”’ 

“Certainly not,’ I said. 
‘Their proper name is earwing 
—wing, not wig—for the simple 
reason that their wings are 
shaped like human ears.” 

We watched idly while an 
active specimen crawled up a 
cane and disappeared into one 
of the flower-pot traps guarding 
the dahlias. 

‘“T didn’t even know they 
flew,’? Hansel said. ‘‘ There is 
an insect, an African beetle, that 
seems to regard ears as a home 
from home.” 

“So they say. I never came 
across &@ case, but anyone who 
sleeps on the ground ought to 
know.” 

After this opening gambit, we 
stared for a while with the 
fixity of chess players at a 
herbaceous border a little past 
its prime. Bees were busy there. 
It was Hansel’s move. 

‘You knew Skelton, didn’t 


stale 


you—a dark, wiry chap with 
But not 
was after your 


quizzical eyebrows ? 
Milsey. He 
time.”’ 

“T thought we were discussing 
earwigs.”’ 

“We still are, in a way. 
After you left, I was Resident of 
Nguri Province for a year, and 
Skelton was one of my D.O.s. 
He was good at his job, I will say 
that.” 

‘** What else do you say ? ” 

“That he was mischievous. 
There’s no other word. He liked 
to look for the soft spot and give 
it a not-so-playful dig. Dodg- 
son’s was jealousy, you may 
remember. ‘Thought I saw 
your wife out for an airing with 
young Windrop just now,’ 
Skelton says to him at the Club. 
‘Might not have been, though.’ 
Nobody believed he had seen 
them, but everyone saw Dodgson 
sneak out and drive madly 
away in his car. And the odd 
thing was that he didn’t do 
it to catch laughs; his own 
private chuckle was enough. ‘ A 
bit awkward,’ you'll recall, was 
his favourite expression and 
usually preceded someone’s dis- 
comfiture. ‘ A bit awkward,’ he 
says to ‘Windy’ Parslow on 
his way back to an unsettled 
area, ‘if they did think of firing 
the house and burnt you down 
to your boots.’ Nasty fellow. 
Couldn’t resist sprinkling salt. 
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Or am [ being too hard on him, 
do you think ? ” 

“It depends,” I said. ‘ Not 
if you think Puck was a nasty 
fellow. I don’t mean Spenser’s 
‘evil Sprite,’ but the cheerful 
knave who liked to ‘ mislead 
night - wanderers, laughing at 
their harm.’ On the whole, I 
think the instances you chose 
were extreme. Skelton lacked 
sensibility, I agree, but he wasn’t 
malicious; his relations with 
other people were too casual for 
that. To him they were so many 
jiggling puppets ; when he found 
one trailing a wire, it amused him 
to tweak it and make the puppet 
dance. He sat back in his stage- 
box and laughed. He was a leg- 
puller, often an ungentle one, 
but most men liked him well 
enough.” 

** Ah, but they were the tough 
ones whose legs a capstan and 
hawser wouldn't budge. How- 
ever, I’m glad we agree more or 
less about Skelton.” 

** T don’t think we do, Philip.” 

** Well, nearly enough. Milsey, 
whom you didn’t know, is going 
to be the difficulty—how to 
convince you that anyone could 
be such a fool.” 

‘Is this to be some sort of 
story?” 

* Tt was nearly a tragedy, and 
yet, one could say, a foolish 
affair. Here are some facts that 
may help you to focus Milsey, 
who was neither tough nor likely 
to become much _ toughened 
by whatever hard knocks he 
received. His home was in 
Hampshire, « country vicarage 
in a peaceful setting of heather 

8] 
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and birch-trees—remember those 
trees !—and there he had led 
what is termed a sheltered life. 
Too delicate, or thought to be so 
by his parents, to play any games, 
he’d had a private tutor while 
others were getting their edges 
rubbed down at school. The 
Army had no use for him at 
eighteen, but at twenty-three the 
Colonial Service surprisingly had. 
No doubt he’d improved physi- 
cally, but I'd have thought that 
any selector with half an eye 
could have seen he was the wrong 
sort for the job. Why he chose 
that career I cannot conceive. 
Anyway he did. Deemed to 
be of the stuff that tropical 
administrators are made of, he 
was sent on a six months’ 
course to Cambridge, passed fit 
and shipped out to the Coast. 

‘* When he joined my staff, L 


was amused to find the impres- 
sion I had got from his papers 
exactly fulfilled. 


He was a fair, 
pallid youth, over-punctilious 
with his ‘ sirs’ and inelined to 
blush richly at the least word of 
praise. He struck me as nervy. 
And green! All the ‘ old timer ’ 
yarns he’d heard on the boat had 
been swallowed whole. Wrong 
type altogether, I decided. But 
I was sorry for him. Though 
short of staff in my outstations, 
I kept him in cotton-wool at 
headquarters as long as I could 
before handing him over to the 
untender mercies of Skelton, 
B.C.” 

‘* You knew 
untender ? ° 

Hansel brushed off an _ in- 
ebriate bee. ‘‘ Nothing of the 


they would be 
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sort,” he said curtly. “ At the 
time, my opinion of him was as 
mistakenly lenient as yours; in 
fact I thought that an intensive 
course of Skelton’s leg-pulls 
might do Milsey good. He was 
wlmost too credulous to be true.” 

* All right. Continue, Philip. 
Where was Skelton stationed, 
by the way ? ”’ 

** At Kosi, and he had two sub- 
divisions, each in charge of an 
A.D.O., which he visited regu- 
larly for two or three days each 
month. Milsey’s, bordering the 
river, was a mixture of high 
forest and tree-savannah with 

. but you’ve been to Mak- 
waro, I expect ? ” 

** Only to Kosi.” 

‘Well, Makwaro’s much the 
same only smaller. <A _ trifle 


suburban in aspect, it is tidily 
laid out with greenish grass plots 


and stone-bordered paths, with 
here and there a flowering tree 
or bed of cannas to brighten the 
frontage of pan-roofed bungalow 
end whitewashed shacks. As 
outstations go, it’s quite a salu- 
brious nook.” 

“T’m sure it is. ‘ Here are 
white walls and ease and falling 
fountains, obedient trees and 
gardens neatly planned.’ In fact 
if it weren’t in the tsetse belt and 
infested by mosquitoes, people 
would go there instead of to 
Cheltenham Spa.” 

‘* Now, don’t keep interrupt- 
ing or youll muddle me. As I 
wasn’t an eye-witness, I shall 
have to build the thing up as | 
go along. Remember, though, 
that both were my officers, and 
that what Milsey himself did not 
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tell me, I extracted from Skelton 
when I had him on the mat. 
Having to make a report, [ was 
at pains to tally their conversa- 
tions word for word.” 

‘You always were meticu- 
lous.” 

“T was thorough. At first, 
perhaps because Skelton found 
him too easy a mark, they rubbed 
along very well. But I had been 
right in thinking Milsey nervy. 
The fly—and it turned out to be 
a real one—in his ointment was 
an unreasoning fear of THE 
BUSH ; not of juju or witchcraft 
or anything like that, but of the 
natural phenomena that most of 
us take as much for granted as 
hats. It was quite ridiculous. 
As seen by normal eyes, the bush 
around Makwaro was simply « 
place of taller trees, longer grass 
and twistier paths where, with 
precaution as to where he set his 
feet, 2 man could pass the time 
as agreeably as in any English 
wood. Skelton could, and so 
could you or I. But not Milsey. 
To him it was a place of creeping 
menaces whose one object was to 
invade his compound, even his 
house. It contained too many 
unknown quantities in the form 
of possibly poisonous snakes, 
spiders that might not be harm- 
less, and scorpions that certainly 
obliged one to shake out one’s 
Shoes. The strange cries he 
heard at night—probably some 
lonely galago—he attributed to 
dangerous beasts. Knowing 
nothing of wild animals, he was 
scared of the lot. Bear in mind 
that Milsey was twenty-three 
and wholly without experience, 
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and that his idea of tropical 
Africa was based on books and 
films in which all Nature seems 
ready to bite, claw or sting.” 

** You mentioned a fly.” 

‘** Then one of those filthy flies, 
Sarcophagus something-or-other, 
came along to alarm him still 
more. As you know, they drop 
their larve where rats or other 
small mammals will provide a 
soft belly-skin for them to burrow 
in, but sometimes select a sweaty 
khaki shirt instead. Thus for 
some weeks the unhappy Milsey 
was cursed with a girdle of boils 
round his middle, from each of 
which « live maggot had to be 
squeezed when ripe. After that, 
insects became for him a domi- 
nating abhorrence. All were sus- 
pect, even our comic sausage- 
flies. With hundreds of winged 
things circling nightly about his 
bush-lamp, his life must have 
been hell in the rains.”’ 

‘* Did you know that no insect 
will come to a red light ? Wrong 
wave-length, I suppose.”’ 

‘T did not. So Milsey could 
not be expected to, either. Id 
like to contradict you, but un- 
fortunately your information on 
such subjects often turns out to 
be true. As I said, the rains 
were his bug-bear, with an 
accent on the bug. 

‘“* Tt was during the dry season, 
however, that Skelton, paying 
one of his monthly visits to 
Milsey at Makwaro, found the 
rest-house roofless and himself 
obliged to share the one small 
bungalow with his A.D.O. 
Neither objected to this arrange- 
ment, Skelton being easy-going 
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wind Milsey inclined to reverence 
any senior who offered a friendly 
hand. Skelton was to stay two 
days, and that first night they 
turned in early because he was 
tired after his trek. 

‘Mosquitoes being few in 
January, they slept without nets 
out of doors, and until some time 
past midnight a bright moon 
shone on their peacefully slum- 
bering forms. Then, awakened 
by @ noise, Skelton was aston- 
ished to see Milsey running in 
cireles, shaking his head like a 
dice-box, and now and then 
stopping as though to listen to 
distant sounds. 

‘** Hi, Milsey !’ he called out. 
‘What the hell are you playing 
at?’ 

ive all 
or something,’ 
moaned. 

‘** Where ? 


you ?’ 


insect, a beetle 


the poor chap 


Has it stung 


““ Milsey leant over sideways, 
shaking his head. 


‘In my ear, 
the right one. It hurts like 
blazes and the noise is frightful, 
like . like rats.’ 

‘Quinine and a packet of 
Epsom salts being their total 
medical resources, there wasn’t 
much that Skelton could do— 
until he thought of using whisky. 
With a bottle of this and one of 
those little funnels used for 
filling lamps, he returned from 
the house, made Milsey lie on his 
side and proceeded to dope the 
beetle drop by drop. 

‘“* How’s that?’ he asked 
presently. ‘ Lie still, man, or 
are you hoping I'll pour some 
into your mouth ? ’ 
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** Milsey continued to squirm. 
‘ No better. It’s still kicking and 
scratching,’ he complained. 

‘* Skelton tipped in some more. 
‘ A hard case, this beetle. Must 
have had some before. How is 
it now ?° 

‘* Milsey admitted an improve- 
ment. ‘It still sort of tickles, 
though.’ 

* * Thirsty 
Skelton said. 

“The beetle, or Milsey, ab- 
sorbed a full measure before the 
one gave a final kick and silence 
reigned in the other’s ear. 
Skelton fetched a siphon and 
viasses from the house. 

“*Shook you up a bit, | 
expect,’ he said. ‘ Bad enough 
having a bee in one’s bonnet.’ 
He held up the bottle. ‘ Wonder 
what we looked like—a rehearsal 
of Hamlet? Pity there was no 
one to see me creep upon you 
with cursed juice of hebanon 
wnd in the porches of your ear 
pour leprous distilment. Drink 
up!’ 

‘** Milsey was unresponsive. He 
was listening attentively, but not 
to Skelton. ‘You know, I 
believe I can still hear it,’ he 
said anxiously. 

** Well, can you or can’t you ? 
There’s a tot for bad beetles 
left.’ 

*** No, perhaps I imagined it,’ 
Milsey said. 

“Tf only he had shut up, that 
might have been the end of the 
matter. But he didn’t, he went 
on nervously shaking his head, 
prodding his ear and at intervals 
doubting the beetle’s deadness. 
Skelton, sipping his drink, grew 


little fellow,’ 
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bored. It was like cat and bird. 
If Milsey had lain quiet he might 
have escaped, but he kept on 
giving a little flutter. He laid 
himself wide open to Skelton 
who, seeing a chance to bedevil 
him, took it. 

‘¢< Time to turn in again,’ he 
said when they had finished 
their whiskies. ‘ You’ve had a 
lueky escape, my lad, assuming 
the creature’s dead and not just 
tipsy. You know what it was, I 
suppose ?’ 

‘* Milsey said it had felt like a 
beetle. 

“*So it was,’ Skelton said. 
‘The people here use a plant- 
juice to kill it; otherwise, they 
say, it would go on boring.’ 

‘** What!’ Milsey exclaimed 
on a rising note of alarm. 
‘ Right into one’s head ? ’ 

‘* So they say.’ 

** But that’s 
would...’ 

** Skelton smiled. ‘ You go to 
sleep. We don’t believe every 
tale they tell us.’ 

‘* Karly next morning, while 
Milsey attended his _ office, 
Skelton went off to inspect the 
station and visit the native chief 
in the nearby town. A man who 
loved Africa and all, good or bad, 
it contained, he set out intending 
to enjoy himself in the morning 
freshness, and that is what he 
did. With a gathering crowd 
of native officials and others 
padding at his heels, he quar- 
tered the town, chatting soberly 
with the dignified, cracking a 
disreputable joke with some 
notorious hanger-on. His eyes 
and ears missed little; no one 


terrible! = It 
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was likely to succeed in pulling 
his leg. Two hours later, cheer- 
ful and hungry, he returned to 
find Milsey gazing wanly at his 
breakfast eggs. 

‘* Skelton did not mention the 
beetle. He talked of district 
affairs and had difficulty in 
holding the young man’s atten- 
tion. 

‘** What’s up with you?’ he 
said. ‘Twice I’ve asked why 
marike-trees have been planted 
along the new road.’ 

‘* Milsey blushed and said he 
W48 Sorry. 

“* But we agreed on durumi 
last time I was here; marike 
give no shade whatever.’ 

‘‘ Milsey seemed unaccount- 
ubly embarrassed. ‘I’m sorry, 
sir,’ he repeated without making 
why attempt to explain. 

‘Skelton, mildly surprised, 
studied his assistant’s expression. 
‘ All right,’ he said. ‘ But keep 
your ‘ sirs”’ for rare birds like 
Residents; you'll be a D.O. 
yourself one day.’ 

“You see what a queer 
mixture he was. He could be 
considerate to a youngster who, 
ordinarily conscientious, had 
ignored his instructions, yet... 
Well, let’s leave it at that. 

‘* Milsey remained preoccupied 
throughout the morning. ‘I 
keep feeling twinges,’ he said at 
lunch. ‘Ah! That was one! 
But it’s only soreness, I think.’ 

‘Skelton made no comment. 
‘You don’t like this place, do 
you?’ he asked presently. 
‘Can't think why not. People, 
customs, animal life—there’s lots 
to interest a chap to whom 
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everything's new. What do you 
do in the evenings when you are 
here alone ? ’ 

“*T read a bit 
there aren’t too many 
things round the lamp.’ 

‘** * Well, there aren’t as a rule. 
No hobbies ?’ 

‘** Milsey shook his head. ‘ I’m 
not much good at amusing 
myself, I’m afraid.’ 

‘That, of course, was half his 
trouble. He was typical of the 
child brought up on mechanical 
toys. Never having learnt to 
rely on his own inventiveness for 
entertainment, he didn’t know 
what to do with himself when 
wlone. There was no radio then 
in West Africa, no means of 
making night hideous but happy 
for unresourceful minds. 

** You should get some local 
Munchausen to come up and tell 
you tales. Pretty spicy, some of 
their yarns, and you learn the 
lingo that way.’ 

*“¢ Perhaps I will.’ Milsey 
fidgeted. Anyone could have 
seen he had something on his 
mind. ‘ Could what they say be 
true ?’ 

*** What do they say ?’ 

“* About those 
mean.’ 

*** Beetles ? Beetles ?°> Skel- 
ton’s weary grimace should have 
been warning enough. ‘ Yes, I 
suppose so. And under-proof 
alcohol isn’t lethal, you know.’ 

‘* Milsey looked at him aghast. 
‘But it’s dead. It must be. 
Isn’t it?’ His eyes implored 
Skelton to say ‘ Yes.’ 

‘** Skelton flicked a bread pellet 
at him. ‘Cheer up,’ he said. 


when 
flying 


beetles, 
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‘A bit awkward, though, if it 
had recovered while you slept 
und gone tunnelling on.’ ” 

T could keep from interrupting 
no longer. ‘ Really, Philip...” 
[ began. 

He held up a hand like a 
traffic policeman’s. ‘* I’ve been 
waiting for this. You think no 
one could be so gullible. But 
there is such a beetle—a little 
brown one, square-headed like 
some of the wood-borers—you 
won’t deny that ? ” 

‘* No, I’ve seen it.” 

“And you don’t know for 
certain that it doesn’t bore into 
people’s brains ? ”’ 

‘** Not absolutely.” 

‘* Well, then! Imagine your- 
self overwrought by a nervous 
wversion to insects, and put 
yourself in Milsey’s place.” 

[ nodded. ‘* Anyway, it’s a 
horrible story.” 

Hansel swiped at some gnats 
as though they were me and my 
interruptions. “ It isn’t a story. 
Good lord, I’ve heard you 
complain often enough of 
people’s ineredulity when you 
happen to have written some- 
thing that’s true.” 

‘“ Tsn’t it nearly tea-time ? ’ 

“No, it is not. Now, if I’ve 
given the impression that Skelton 
was deliberately torturing Milsey, 
forget it. Unsensitive himself, 
he didn’t give the boy’s feelings 
«* thought. You knew his style. 
He would clap an ass’s head on a 
chap with as little compunction 
as Puck, but there was neither 
malice nor even premedita- 
tion behind his pranks. ‘A 


bit awkward if it had gone 
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on tunnelling,’ he said, and 


was both surprised and delighted 
to find himself believed. He 
one of 


had set 
dancing . 

“ Hang it, Philip, I said all 
that myself.” 

“So you did. Perhaps, 
through telling this, I am coming 
round to your view. It is Milsey 
you fail to apprehend. 

** At first he was appalled by 
what Skelton had said, then 
gradually calmed down. If th. 
thing were still alive, he surely 
would feel it; the D.O. must 
have been pulling his leg. He 
even ventured to suggest this, 
and was answered by a look of 
pained surprise. 

‘*Of course you wouldn't 
feel it,’ Skelton said with a 
laugh. ‘ Your brain’s too soft, 
my lad.’ 

“The words were disquieting, 
but Milsey was reassured by the 
laugh. The D.O. wouldn’t joke 
if there were any danger of his 
going off his head. 

‘** For the rest of that day and 
most of the next, Skelton lett 
him alone; not with any ul- 
terior intention, I’m sure, but 
because no opportunity for 
further little digs arose. Perhaps 
that’s not clear. I mean that, 
without actually planning his 
victim’s discomfiture, he was 
unlikely to miss a chance of 
baiting him if it occurred. Only 
once was the beetle mentioned, 
when, pointing to something on 
&® bush, he remarked, ‘ Isn't 
that one?’ in his usual casual 
way. 

“a 


his puppets 


was. Milsey jumped as 
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if he’d been pricked, then yield- 
ing to curiosity, peered at it 
gingerly as one might at a snake 
in the grass. It was smaller than 
he expected, yet too big, he was 
relieved to see, to pass through a 
mosquito-net. That night he 
slept with one, having first 
searched his bedding inch by 
inch. 

“ But for fear of betraying his 
nervousness, he would have had 
his bed moved into the house. 
Outside, lying sleepless in the 
dark, he felt hemmed in by THE 
BUSH. His mind dwelt on insects, 
on beetles, on one particular 
beetle ; and an occasional ping 
or buzz as some night-flyer 
struck his net did not help to 
divert his thoughts. Why were 
there s0 many ? Why insects at 
all? Their kinds were number- 
less and appearance meant 
nothing, it seemed. Some, like 
the flying-ants that poured like 
smoke from the ground after 
rain, both looked and were harm- 
less, yet it was an apparently 
innocuous fly that had afflicted 
him with those terrible boils. 
Others, though armed with 
threatening needle - like tails, 
were stingless, he had been told. 
A tiny mosquito could kill one. 
There was an exquisite shining 
green fly he once had stopped to 
admire, only to learn that it 
transmitted a loathsome disease. 
And blister-beetles. They, too, 
with their iridescent wing-cases, 
were beautiful, but however 
lightly one brushed them off, 
they managed to drop some acid 
that raised watery yellow sacs 
beneath the skin. In three more 
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months the rains, when all these 
things teemed, would return to 
make life a torment. It was a 
ghastly country to which he 
should never have come. 

‘* Next morning he felt tired 
but a trifle more cheerful, and 
carried out the routine duties of 
his job with a less abstracted 
air. Skelton must have been 
joking ; he felt no ill effects in 
his head. The day’s early fresh- 
ness helped to dispel his fears, 
and he left it reluctantly for 
the little mud-and-thatch office, 
where the D.O. already was at 
work. 

“*Tt’s quite all right,’ he 
announced in what for him was 
almost @ joyous voice. 

‘** Skelton looked up from some 
papers. Having no idea what 
Milsey was talking about, he did 
not reply. 

‘** The whisky did it,’ Milsey 
said with the same determined 
gaiety. ‘That whisky did the 
trick.’ 

“*Oh, the beetle!’ Why 
wouldn’t the fellow let it drop ? 
‘It did, did it ?° 

** Absolutely,’ Milsey tapped 
his temple. ‘ There’s nothing 
there, I’m sure.’ 

*** Just what I thought when 
I read your last quarterly report,’ 
Skelton said. 

** Milsey’s face fell instantly. 
‘I say, sir, was it as bad as all 
that ?? 

** Of course not. Quite a 
good effort. All the same, ld 
watch that beetle; might be a 
female, you know.’ 

‘*Milsey smiled. ‘I 
see ...,’ he began, 


don’t 
Then his 
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smile vanished. ‘ Oh, you mean 
that it... that that’s how 
they . . He shuddered. He 
stared dazedly at Skelton as 
though recovering from a blow. 
‘ But it’s dead. I know it is,’ he 
cried out, his voice beginning to 
shake hysterically. ‘I tell you 
it’s dead. Quite dead.’ 

“¢ That’s right,’ Skelton said. 
‘You know, old chap, I think 
you've a bit of fever and should 
take an extra dose of quinine.’ 

‘Which only goes to show 
that, in the matter of human 
emotions, Skelton had no more 
perspicacity than a cat. Milsey 
seemed excited, therefore Milsey 
had a touch of malaria. But the 
white face and trembling hands ? 
How could he fail to notice 
them ? Well, if he did, the chap 
was a bit windy, always had been, 
at the prospect of being left 
alone in the bush. 

‘Later, Milsey developed a 
headache which grew worse as 
the day advanced ; an unlucky 
chance for which Skelton could 
hardly be blamed. It was just 
that little extra weight that fate 
sometimes drops in the scale at 
critical moments like this. He 
was subject to neuralgia, and in 
a less agitated state of mind 
would have realised that two 
sleepless nights had brought on 
the present attack. As it was, 
the connection between it and 
the beetle was too close to be 
ignored ; each throb of his head 
was a dreadful reminder that it 
might still be alive. At times he 
came near to panic. There was 
a doctor at Kosi he could wire to 
but dare not, for fear that 
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Skelton would laugh. If only 
the D.O. were less casual, would 
be serious for once and say what 
he really thought. Milsey was 
quite ill with anxiety by nine 
o'clock that night. 

‘Tt was Skelton’s last evening 
at Makwaro ; next day he would 
be up and away before dawn. 
After dinner, which Milsey merely 
pecked at, they sat in long chairs 
on the verandah, which was lit 
by a pressure-lamp Skelton had 
brought and slung from the roof. 
The light it shed was almost too 
bright. Its strong beams, bluing 
the grass outside the bungalow, 
acted like a magnet on passing 
insects’ eyes. Even at that 
season a small entomological 
collection soon was whirling 
about it, the hard-bodied speci- 
mens making tiny glassy or tinny 
explosions as they struck it, and 
sometimes breaking the magic 
circle to whizz in erratic para- 
bolas about the room. 

‘* Skelton was reading. Milsey, 
exhausted by pain and worry, 
was dozing when one of these 
errants—a small, brown leaf- 
eating beetle—alighted on his 
cheek. When it started to crawl, 
it tickled, and Skelton, watching 
over the top of his book, saw him 
pick it off, glance at it, and fling 
it away with a shiver of disgust. 

‘* Skelton laid down his book, 
and as he did so, the demon of 
mischief possessed him again. ‘ I 
say, that looks bad!’ he said. 
You can see him, can’t you—a 
quirk of a smile on his lips and 
one of those quizzical eyebrows 
slightly lifted. 

* * What 


does ? ° Milsey 
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stared at him blankly. 
do you mean ?’ 

*** On your cheek, wasn’t it ?” 

** Yes. Quite close to my 
ear. In another moment it 
might have crawled in.’ Milsey 
shivered again. 

** Skelton regarded 
seriously. ‘ Your left ear?’ 

‘** Milsey nodded. ‘ Yes, this 
one.’ 

***T see.’ Skelton’s face wore 
the concerned expression of a 
doctor conveying the gravest 
news. When he spoke there was 
no reassuring laugh behind his 
tone. ‘I see. Mightn’t it have 
just crawled out ? ’ 

Hansel looked at me in a way 
that forbade comment. I had 
none to make. The scent of 


* What 


him 


roses blowing through the garden 
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made Africa seem intinitely far 
away. 

“ Fortunately the M.O. at 
Kosi had had experience of 
young men alone in the bush, 
and when, a few days later, he 
received a wire asking him how 
long beetles’ eggs took to hatch, 
he did not delay. It was the 
doctor’s good sense, in syringing 
out his right ear and showing 
him seme fragments of beetle, 
that saved Milsey’s reason, I 
think.” 

‘* He was invalided out ? ” 

Hansel nodded. 

“One other 
marike-trees ? ”’ 

“Oh, the pathetic touch! 
They look like silver birches and 
reminded the poor devil of 
home.” 


thing — those 
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WueEN I finished my army 
service a year ago I did what 
everybody does who does not 
know what to do. I scanned the 
‘sits. vacant.’ I scanned them 
with little enthusiasm, for which 
| reaped my just reward. Before 
| knew what was happening I 
was a resident supervisor in a 
remand-home. On the face of it 
# remand-home is what it says it 
is; a place where, according to 
my dictionary, one is sent back 
into custody to allow of further 
evidence being obtained. Home, 
some may think, is the operative 
word, but I fear that there were 
times when I impressed this upon 
the boys in my care with gradu- 
ally waning conviction. 

The Home where I worked was 
near enough to London to take 
in a fair number of London- 
influenced boys, and as it was the 
only Home in the county, it had 
to eater for both seniors and 
juniors, seniority being deter- 
mined by the number of years a 
boy has lived, and bearing no 
relation to his ability to tie his 
shoe laces unaided. The mavxi- 
mum age at which a boy may be 
sent to a remand-home is seven- 
teen plus, after which, in the eyes 
of the law, he is an adult, and 
prison is deemed the proper place 
for the likes of him. For entry 
to a remand-home there is no 
minimum age, however. 

Under the circumstances there 
were times when I 
quite sure 
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running a remand-home, # chil- 
dren’s home or a day-nursery. 
Crime, I discovered, is apt to 
begin, or at any rate to be pun- 
ished, at a very tender age 
indeed; the youngest boy I re- 
member coming to us as a result 
of police proceedings was seven, 
and in addition to furnishing us 
with a regular supply of delin- 
quents, the Juvenile Courts from 
time to time rewarded us for our 
love of children by committing 
to us boys who had been brought 
before the Court as being in need 
of care and protection. The 
youngest example of a care-and- 
protection case of which I had 
personal experience was a little 
boy of five. The mixing of 
hulking great lads of seventeen 
and diminutive little things of 
five is apt to present its problems, 
not least among them the task of 
explaining why the boy who has 
done no wrong to anyone is there 
at all. 

When I appeared before a 
county council appointments 
sub-committee I was informed 
by one ancient member of that 
august assembly that I was ‘ < 
bit young for the job.’ Having 
previously assessed the average 
age of the committee to be eighty- 
five I replied, rather rashly, 
that we all had to start some 
time. To my surprise this went 
down remarkably well. I believe 
that my virile mind, which could 
produce such ready wit, and my 
apparently healthy body, aided 
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in its appearance by the remains 
of Canal Zone sunburn, were 
considered suitable qualifications 
for the post. And well they 
might be, as I was soon to dis- 
cover. After a great deal of 
private conference, and much 
hearty handshaking, I was duly 
appointed to the position of 
Resident Supervisor. I should 
perhaps add that there was one 
other applicant. He, poor fel- 
low, was stone deaf. 

The other members of the staff 
consisted of the Warden, who did 
nothing except the ‘ Telegraph ’ 
crossword, his wife, who acted as 
Matron, and two other super- 
visors besides myself. We were 
known as Masters. What it 
amounted to was that there were 
three of us to supervise anything 
up to eighteen boys. Two of us 
were always on duty, except in 


the evenings, when one weary 
and slightly dispirited member 


of the staff was thought to 
suffice. The number of boys 
in the Home fluctuated from 
day to day, for they were often 
remanded for different lengths of 
time. We were once, for a brief 
twenty-four hours, reduced to one 
boy. But two members of the 
staff remained at action stations. 

Our duties consisted in getting 
the boys out of bed in the morn- 
ing and making sure they washed 
behind their ears and cleaned 
their shoes. After breakfast we 
cajoled them into appreciating 
the joys of house-work. It was at 
the commencement of serubbing, 
dusting and polishing that the 
Warden used to appear, trundling 
from his bedroom to the bath- 
room along a corridor alive with 
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brooms and dustpans, sending 
most of them seudding along 
the slippery linoleum, and shout- 
ing facetious advice over the 
banisters to any unfortunate 
boy who happened to be secrub- 
bing the stairs. 

P.T. was on the agenda for 
half an hour every morning. 
This was usually taken by one of 
the Masters who had been in the 
Navy. He was certainly re- 
spected by the boys for his 
prowess on the football field ; 
when he played it was pointless 
for anybody else to make more 
than a half-hearted show at 
effective opposition. He was 
also the strictest disciplinarian on 
the staff (for which I was never 
sure whether he earned the boys’ 
respect, or fear), and possessed 
both to his credit and his advan- 
tage a completely inexhaustible 
supply of energy. Having been 
in the Home for five years when I 
arrived he had made himself in- 
dispensable to the Warden, who 
never made a decision without 
consulting him, and frequently 
he made decisions without even 
troubling with the formality of 
consulting the Warden. 

Apart from possessing limit- 
less stamina one needed to be 
Jack-of-all-trades. There was 
time to be master of none. For 
an hour and a half before lunch 
a function politely known as 
school took place. School con- 
sisted in attempting to teach 
something useful to a bunch of 
boys whose ages were liable to 
range over infaney, adolescence 
and puberty, some of whom 
could flounder through element- 
ary trigonometry, most of whom 
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were unable to read or write. 
Not to mention a number who 
had left school for more than 
two years and, believe it or not, 
could not see the sense in it any- 
way. The books available were 
hopelessly inadequate; there 
were twelve history books, only 
three of which covered any one 
identical period of history. 
Kissays were the permanent 
stand-by, some of them revealing 
iw wealth of data for the student 
of psychology. General-know- 
ledge tests were a favourite of 
mine, but the constant disparity 
between the boys’ ages made the 
setting of questions a herculean 
task. 

Visits to an indoor swimming- 
pool took place twice a week, the 
boys weaving in and out of the 
traffic in their khaki shirts and 
shorts and feeling extremely 
self-conscious about the crocodile 
formation they were supposed to 
keep. Thursday afternoons were 
even more hair-raising for any 
Master who suffered from night- 
mares in which hordes of boys 
escaped while he was on duty ; 
for on Thursdays those who 
had behaved themselves reason- 
ably well during the week were 
allowed to go to the pictures. For 
me it was a blissful two-and-a- 
half hours’ relaxation, despite 
the excessive noise predomina- 
ting the films that were con- 
sidered suitable entertainment. 
On afternoons when neither 
swimming nor films were on the 
programme the boys were kept 
busy gardening, and for an 
hour before tea they played 
soccer or cricket on a nearby 
field. Of all the occupations the 
boys disliked gardening the most, 
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possibly owing to the frequent 
institution of the old army 
system of one boy digging « 
trench and another boy filling it 
in; but even despite the rudi- 
mentary botany lessons with 
which we attempted to brighten 
the hours of digging and hoeing, 
they counted off the minutes to 
their game of football. 

The evenings were devoted to 
indoor games, played in a long 
room at the top of the house 
which contained a snooker table, 
a table-tennis table, a darts-board 
but seldom any darts, and a 
miscellaneous selection of ‘ quiet 
games’; chess, which only one 
boy I ever came in contact with 
could play (I was more than 
usually sorry when he left), 
draughts, and the remains of 
several jig-saw puzzles and 
tattered packs of cards. A 
very large number of the boys 
were keen on painting, one or 
two of their efforts reaching 
an extremely high standard. 
The gramophone was invariably 
played non-stop and full blast, 
except when the Warden was 
known to be in the vicinity, and 
‘comics’ were everywhere. I 
remember one boy reading 
‘Masterman Ready,’ but with- 
out exception the others hid 
‘comics’ in their shirts and 
under their pillows, and I think 
every boy lived from the moment 
he had to put his ‘ comic’ away 
until the moment he could 
resume reading it again. 

Before joining the army I had 
helped, in a very small way, to 
run a boys’ club in London, so 1 
knew what boys looked like. 
What I was not quite sure of 
before I arrived at the Remand- 
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Home was what ‘ boys who had 
been in trouble ’ would look like. 
To my surprise, and relief, there 
was little difference. The over- 
all impression I gained from the 
two-hundred-odd boys I got to 
know, of many of whom I became 
very fond, was that in outward 
appearance they were like any 
boy you might see walking down 
any street on any day. I had 
only been there two days when | 
had a long chat with a boy called 
Stewart. Incidentally, we called 
all the boys by their Christian 
names, and often I never learnt 
a boy’s surname at all. Stewart, 
who was sixteen, had been 
involved in housebreaking with 
an adult, and he therefore had to 
stand trial at an assize. The 
conversation began by his 
asking me what I knew about 
Assize Courts, but later on he 


echoed my own general impres- 
sion of the boys when he said, 
‘* You know, sir, this is the sort 
of thing that not long ago I used 
to read about in the papers and 
say to myself, that would never 


happen to me. I still 
really believe it has.” 
Often, however, the inward 
appearance of these boys, by 
which I mean the working of 
their minds, was startlingly 
different to that of any ‘ normal ’ 
child. I do not hesitate to class 
90 per cent of the boys I dealt 
with as ‘notnormal.’ The words 
‘normal’ and ‘not normal’ 
sound hackneyed and even 
childish to anyone who has never 
had experience of children whose 
minds are painfully twisted, 
twisted to such an extent that it 
is almost impossible to engage in 
an intelligent conversation with 


ean’t 
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them. The task of describing 
the taste of sugar to a man who 
comes from Mars is wellnigh 
impossible. In the same way the 
business of discussing moral 
problems with a boy who has 
no morals (in the sense that we, 
the ‘normal’ cleversticks, have 
morals) can be extremely diffi- 
cult. The welfare worker’s first 
task is to effect an entrance into 
a world totally different from any 
world which the vast percentage 
of respectable law-abiding men- 
in-the-street ever imagine exists. 
Delinquent and semi-delinquent 
children live in a world ‘ where 
no one has ever done anything 
for me, 80,’ quite logically, ‘ why 
should I do anything for anybody 
else?’ To that state of mind the 
majority of their actions can be 
traced. Theft from wealthy 
people (large stores) is permis- 
sible. This should not be mis- 
taken for a Robin Hood inspired 
action, because the loot is never 
given away. (It is strictly taboo 
to give mum a present that has 
been stolen.) Theft from small 
shop-owners is not considered 
sporting, which reflects a certain 
sympathy or tolerance towards 
one’s financial equals. The 
moral? Why, theft is perfectly 
permissible, but on the whole 
should only be carried out 
against those who can afford 
to be robbed. Now, how do you 
start to impress the callous 
wickedness of his actions upon 
« boy whose moral, or im- 
moral, actions, whichever way 
you look at it, have just been 
outlined, bearing in mind the 
fact that his actions were 
prompted by the thought always 


uppermost in his mind, * no one 
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has ever done anything for me, 
so why should I do anything for 
anybody else ? ’ 

This attitude to their entire 
lives I found implanted in boys 
who came from unstable homes, 
the emotionally unstable home 
being cause number one of 
juvenile delinquency. It was 
noticeably lacking from the min- 
ority of cases where the boys had 
come from good homes; these 
had generally joined a gang, 
followed their leader, and been 
carried along on such a swiftly 
moving tide that before they 
had paid a month’s subscription 
to the Gang Holiday Fund they 
were ‘ inside.’ Stewart was one 
of these unfortunates ; and un- 
doubtedly boredom is cause 


number two. 
The twisted mind of a boy 
takes many shapes and forms ; 


Lesley, a boy of nine, seldom sat 
still or stood still for two seconds 
at a time. When he talked to 
you his arms waved above his 
head, his face went into weird 
contortions if he could not think 
of the correct reply to a question, 
and not infrequently he resorted 
to an asinine laugh to cover his 
total lack of coherent thought 
and concentration. One day, 
when he was roaming round 
completely at a loose end, I told 
him to sit down by the wireless 
forafew minutes. Tchaikovsky’s 
lovely little waltz from his 
‘Serenade For Strings’ was 
being played, and I asked Lesley 
whether he liked it. ‘ No,’ he 
replied. 

‘Why not?” I asked. 

‘*Tt’s a nasty scraping noise,” 
he said. 

The predominant crime com- 
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mitted by the boys was larceny ; 
anything from 2s. 6d. to a fast 
sports saloon. <A handful of 
absconders from approved 
schools and Borstals found their 
ray to us en route to the 
respective approved schools and 
Borstals from which they had 
absconded, and I ean recall only 
five sexual offenders. The Home 
cost the ratepayers £10 a week 
per boy; when we had a full 
house that was a pretty steep 
bill. Almost invariably the boys 
were sent to us for a report from 
the Warden, and very often 
for medical and psychological 
reports. They enjoyed their 
visits to the psychologist. It 
meant that an afternoon’s gar- 
dening was dodged, and gener- 
ally whoever took them to the 
clinic bought them a jolly good 
tea. . Three masters always 
awaited them on their return, 
eager to know the answers to 
the latest puzzles and problems 
which they themselves had been 
unable to work out. 

‘Remanded for three weeks’ 
is a parrot-like declamation from 
the Juvenile Bench. Three 
weeks is the generally accepted 
period of remand for any boy on 
whom a remand-home warden’s 
report and a psychologist’s report 
are required. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the period is very much 
shorter. Theshort length of time 
for which a boy is on remand is 
the fundamental difference be- 
tween a remand-home and an 
approved school. A boy may 
live in an approved school for 
three years, during which time 
the staff have the opportunity 
of moulding his future char- 
acter. Considering the disparity 
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between three years and three 
weeks I was absolutely amazed 
at the amount one could do in a 
remand-home to straighten a boy 
out. I found it actually possible 
in the course of a few days to 
alter his entire attitude to life. 
When Victor arrived I was 
holding the fort on my own. 
I began to fill in an admittance 
form, and the conversation went 
something like this. 

‘** Parents alive ? ” 

** Think so.” 

“Which school 
to?’ 

‘Sehool! Don’t be 
didn’t go to no school.” 

‘* Religion ? ” 

‘“*T ain’t got no religion.” 

* Are you a Roman Catholic, 
or Church of England ? ” 

* Yer, put that down.”’ 

** Which?” 

“Church of 
said.” 

I gave him his clean clothes 
and took him to the bathroom. 

‘I ’ad a bath yesterday,” Vic 
said. 

‘* You’re going to have another 
today. Hurry up.” 

Vic took as long as he could in 
the bath, slowly dried himself 
and took ten minutes to comb 
his hair. 

“Tl give you a word of 
advice,’ I said. ‘“ This is a 
pretty free-and-easy place, but 
we’ve got the means to turn on 
the heat if we want to. 1 advise 
you to change your attitude 
pretty quickly, and when yeu 
address a member of the staff 
you call him sir. O.K.?” 

“te 

‘Yer’ was the only word Vic 
spoke for the first two days he 


did you 


daft, I 


whatever you 
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was in the Home, and he 
managed to say it with what he 
obviously imagined to be an 
extremely menacing snarl. On 
the third day I found myself 
alone with him in the games- 
rooni. 

‘What do you want most of 
all in life, Vic? *’ I asked him. 

‘** Money.” 

** Most people 
ness.” 

“ Yer, I want that as well.” 

‘* Money doesn’t bring happi- 
ness.” 

Vie snarled. “I 
loes,”” he said. 

‘How are you going to 
this money ?*’ I inquired. 

“T don’t know. But Tl 
it, you see.” 

* And what will you do with 
it when you've got it?” 

*°Ave a good time with the 
boys.”’ 

‘** And how will you have your 
good time ?’ 

‘Tl ‘ave a car, an’ a house. 
Maybe two or three cars.” 

*“* Meanwhile, you're here.” 

“ eu” 

“ Why don’t you abseond ?” 

‘** Might do.” 

“ What would you do if yon 
did abseond ? ” 

‘** Go back to the boys.” 

* And have a good time ?”’ 

6 Vex:?? 

‘Where would you get the 
money ?” 

‘** Pinch it, maybe.” 

‘** And get pinched yourself ? ” 

‘** Nar, they wouldn't cop me. 
I'm too clever for the police.” 

“They've got you at the 
moment, haven’t they?” 

“T don’t It won't be 
for always. I tell you, I'm too 


want 


happi- 


reckon it 


eare. 
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clever for "em. Anyway, what’s 
it got to do with you?” He 
shuffled about, and looked at 
his feet. ‘‘ What’s it got to 
do with you what ‘’appens to 
me?” 

“It's only because ’'m con- 
cerned with what happens to you 
that I’m here at all,” I said. “I 
wonder if you’ve ever done 
anything for anybody else ? ”’ 

‘** Why should I, nobody’s ever 
done anything for me?” 

“TI believe you. That’s why 
I’m sorry for you.” 

‘** You’ve no need to be sorry 
for me.” 

‘** Don’t be afraid of sympathy, 
Vic. Try to realise I am anxious 
to do something for you. If I 
wasn’t I shouldn’t be here. And 
you do something for me. Try 
to smile. I haven’t seen you 
smile since you came.” 

Inside a day the reformation 
had begun. By the time he left 
the Remand-Home Vic was one 
of the most charming boys who 
had ever been there. I could not 
drop a handkerchief without his 
picking it up. I could not open a 
door, Vic was always there first. 
He laughed and played games, 
and kept the other boys in order 
at meal-times. One Sunday, in 
church, I caught him singing 
every hymn without so much as 
glancing at a hymn-book. The 
day before he left he came to 
see me. 

“Tm frightened stiff at the 
thought of going back to the 
boys,” he said. ‘* What’ll they 
think of menow? They’!l think 
I’m a sissy.” 

** Are you a sissy?” 

** Of course not.” 

* Then IT doubt if they’ll think 
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you one. You’re leaving here, 
Vic, as you really are. This is the 
real you. That snarling ass who 
came here in the first place, 
trying to impress people that he 
was tough, wasn’t you at all. 
You just keep the way you are 
now and you’ll be all right.” 

When he had gone the Warden 
announced that Vic had cer- 
tainly been one of his outstand- 
ing successes. 

‘* He would never have stuck 
it if it hadn’t been for me,” he 
said. 

Sunday afternoons were set 
aside for visits by devoted, and 
not so devoted, parents. A 
study of the boys’ parents re- 
vealed, or confirmed, a lot that 
was, or should have been, ob- 
vious with regard to the be- 
haviour of the boys themselves. 
Without being naive I can say 
that it was surprising how few 
showed any sign of emotion when 
their parents left, because for 
practically all of them it was the 
first time they had ever been 
away from home. The only boy 
I ever knew to break down 
completely was Brian, and he 
was one of the most delightful 
boys I have ever known, inside 
a remand-home, or outside one. 

A solitary glance at the father 
of one boy, Peter, revealed 
everything I had ever suspected 
about his behaviour, and fore- 
told the end to an almost 
unbelievable story. Peter was 
fourteen and was placed on 
remand for three weeks charged 
with stealing money from his 
father’s gas-meter. He was in 
many ways a very endearing 
lad, anxious to talk about most 
things and to take an aetive 
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interest in everything that went 
on. At times he was too talk- 
ative, and inclined to be a bit 
precocious. His precocity hid a 
desire to assert himself, which 
he had always been prevented 
from doing at home. He was 
unable at first to understand any 
affection shown to him, which he 
so desperately wanted, but in 
time, ineredible though it may 
sound, the Remand-Home did in 
fact become home to him. It 
will be sufficient if I say that his 
father had tight sadistic lips, 
and was streaks below his son in 
intelligence. 

When Peter returned to Court, 
where he was placed on proba- 
tion, he left the Home in tears. 
A few weeks later he came back 
to see us, as a very large number 
of boys frequently did. Peter 
told us he had been to Scotland 


for a holiday with his father, and 
to our embarrassment he pro- 
duced boxes of Edinburgh rock 
for every member of the staff, 
and Dinkey toys for the Warden’s 


little son. That night the tele- 
phone rang at some unearthly 
hour. I was too stunned to 
think clearly what time it was. 
Peter was coming back. 

He had, in point of fact, drawn 
his father’s wage packet, taken 
a day excursion ticket to Edin- 
burgh, purehased the presents 
with which he genuinely wanted 
to repay the kindness he had 
received at the Remand-Home, 
and gone straight back there on 
his return from Scotland. He 
made no attempt to avoid cap- 
ture, but calmly roamed the 
streets until the police picked 
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him up that night. He certainly 
had no inclination to go home. 
In consequence of much justice 
but little sense he was committed 
to an approved school. 

[ regularly worked a sixty- 
eight-hour week, and it only 
wanted someone to go off on 
holiday for my week to jump to 
eighty hours. The senior boys 
went to bed at nine, and by 
eleven o’clock, the hour at which 
it was considered safe to relax 
one’s vigil, I generally felt as if a 
steamroller had been over me. 
Sometimes I was so completely 
exhausted that I had not the 
energy to walk upstairs, so I fell 
asleep where I was. The only 
time during the day when I sat 
down was during school, and the 
combination of mental and 
physical work involved required 
a man with either steel nerves or 
no nerves at all. Unfortunately 
I had nerves all right, and they 
weren’t made of steel. But the 
job had its compensations. 

The Warden took objection to 
any noise made by the boys; I 
took every opportunity I possibly 
could to let them enjoy them- 
selves. Often at considerable 
risk ; for the Warden had a habit 
of appearing on the scene just as 
their enjoyment began to show 
signs of becoming somewhat 
boisterous. Or at any rate, too 
boisterous for his liking. One 
night, as I was standing by the 
dormitory door waiting to switch 
the light out, Brian suddenly 
said, with complete sincerity, “‘ I 
like you best of all, sir. You let 
me laugh.”’ Such moments made 
it all worth while. 





BY D. E. 


THAT day I had been with 
Percy the Rabbiter to the 
paddock we called the Chetwynd 
Creek. The evening inclined us 
to ride slowly, caring little if we 
were late for dinner. The first 
warmth of spring had come: 
gossamer was among the grass 
and drifting in the air; the 
seent of expiring earth was in 
our nostrils. 

Percy rode with his reins 
looped over his arm while he 
rolled a ‘make.’ <A dozen tired 
rabbiting-dogs trailed behind us. 

‘“ We'll soon be shearin’— 
some uv ’em’s started already.” 
He was looking over the paddocks 


with his slits of eyes, slits in the 
coppery moon of his face. 
The red road dropped between 


its hills to Brimbool in the 
valley. Beyond the post-office 
and the church and the memorial 
hall it rose again over a shoulder 
of the hills leading our eyes 
towards home. 

‘“T better give Jenny a couple 
0’ rabbits for her cats.” 

Jenny was the postmistress, 
who ruled our countryside from 
her switchboard throne. She 
lived alone in an ancient stone 
house attached to the post- 
office, a place of labyrinthine 
passages and low ceilings and 
unmolested rabbits that bumped 
against the floorboards in the 
night. 

We hitched our horses to her 
verandah rail, and while Perey 


FAREWELL. 


CHARLWOOD. 


took the rabbits from his saddle, 
[ read the notices on the notice- 
board. There was one about 
noxious weeds, one about the 
destruction of ticks in sheep and 
one written by hand, as if with 
‘a thumb-nail dipped in tar.’ 

‘Grand Farewell,’ it said. 

‘The many friends of Barney 
Moore are invited to a Grand 
Farewell to him on Friday next 
15th Oct. in the Triabunna 
woolshed starting 8 o’clock. Mr 
Claude Shippard to make a 
small presentation followed by 
dancing, modern and old-time. 
Local ladies providing supper.’ 

I passed this information to 
Percy. 

“By the hokey-pokey that’s 
tomorrow night!” His sur- 
prised tufts of eyebrows lifted 
quickly. 

“T think 
said Jenny. 

Perey scratched the fat over 
his ribs reflectively and closed his 
eyes. ‘“ Well, I dunno. I was 
thinkin’ I might go over to = 

‘* | think you both should go.” 

‘““T don’t think we'll be able 
to have the ear,” I said. 

At our homestead the locality 
of Triabunna, which was fifteen 
miles away, was regarded dis- 
approvingly ; not the people of 
Triabunna itself — they were 
Scots, established there over a 
hundred years— but the sur- 
rounding small-property owners, 
the Hooleys, the McGuires, the 


you should go,” 
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Murtaghs, the Phelans and half- 
a-dozen others. There were 
stories of intermarriage, dissolute 
living, bizarre wakes, football 
matches in which whole teams 
had to be treated for injuries, 
slanderous gossip and, worst of 
all, rampant popery. 

“No, I don’t think we'll be 
able to have the car,” I repeated. 

‘TI don’t think much of that 
crowd myself,” said Jenny, “* but 
someone should go with Claude 
to see Barney Moore off—re- 
member he played cricket for 
us for five seasons. Will I tell 
Claude you'll meet him here at 
seven o’elock ? ° 

Her hands were on her hips. 

‘** Seven-fifteen,’ I said. 

‘I won’t hardly have time 
for a bath,’’ complained Perey. 

‘‘Have one tonight,’ sug- 
gested Jenny. 

As this compromise was ac- 
ceptable to Percy we gave our 
word and rode out of the valley 
speculating on the attendance 
at the ‘ Grand Farewell.’ 

‘* Tt’s a thumpin’ big woolshed 
—they kin fit *°em in there in 
teemin’ millions.” 

That night Perey removed a 
stack of kindling-wood from his 
bath, chased a reprobate fox- 
hound called Barney out of 
the ‘ bathroom’ of his cottage 
and soaked himself with great 
deliberation and seriousness. 


Next evening we rode our 


horses to the post-office before 


dark. 


very 


The air was warm and 
still. Everywhere there 
was a scent of blossoms and the 
sound of birds settling for the 
night. I felt in my blood the 
coming of summer; the eternal 
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coming of summer, and the 
strange nostalgia for times long 
passed that those scents and this 
warm air brought to me. 

Perey was resplendent in 
a ‘horse-rug’ sports coat, a 
maroon shirt, which was little 
deeper in shade than his own 
face, and grey slacks. His 
hair, which was retreating 
rapidly from his brow, was 
plastered back with a horrible 
smelling concoction he had 
bought from an Indian hawker. 
Once the odour of it assailed 
me so strongly that I said, 
‘* You’re sure that hair stuff you 
got from Karam Singh wasn’t 
curry ?” 

Perhaps because he liked 
curry, he smiled appreciatively. 
** Good, ain’t it?’ he said. 

I noticed when we boarded 
Shippard’s car that Claude im- 
mediately opened two windows. 

Claude Shippard came of a 
family of squatters. An Eng- 
lishman once remarked that 
squatters are to Australia what 
squires are to England. In this 
there is more than a grain of 
truth—though it scarcely accords 
with the Australian belief that 
ours is a Classless society. 
Claude had been asked by the 
Phelans and the Murphys to 
make the presentation because 
even in their eyes he was a man 
of standing. Besides, he was 
captain of the Brimbool cricket 
team, captain of the volunteer 
fire-brigade and councillor for 
the Brimboo] district. Physically 
he towered over every man in 
the district, and his strength 
had already become a legend. 
He wore the squatter’s uniform 
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of a wide felt hat, a baggy sports 
coat, gabardine trousers and 
elastic-sided boots with great 
distinction. 

Jenny’s switchboard did not 
close until 8 P.M. As it was only 
7.15 she watched us get into 
Claude’s big car with undis- 
guised envy. 

“Tll come back for you,” 
boomed Claude. 

“No, no!’ she protested, 
“it’s fifteen miles up there; 
besides, you have to make the 
presentation.” 

“They’re having one or two 
dances and a few vocal numbers 
first—Charlie Greenway, if he’s 
sober, and Maggie Parks. lll 
come down then.” He acceler- 
ated viciously and we climbed 
up out of the valley. Fifteen 


miles, I estimated, would take 


us less than fifteen minutes. 
Claude seldom drove under 
seventy ; on the main road to 
the nearest town he preferred 
ninety. 

By now it was dark. The 
road ahead was arched by red- 
gums, trees of great age and 
great character. Neither trunks 
nor limbs were straight, but rose 
gnarled and twisted emblematic 
of endurance and wisdom and 
strength. They stood sixty or 
seventy feet, scarcely changed 
in the memories of the oldest 
residents. The car lights showed 
leng aisles of them. The leaves 
were indistinct in the shadows, 
but the trunks and branches 
were boldly lighted against the 
backdrop of the night, like 
massive ballet-dancers struck 
motionless long ago. Their 
permanency and immobility con- 
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trasted strangely with our head- 
long flight. We glimpsed them, 
bare sinewy arms and torsos 
against the darkness, then they 
were gone, their leaves stirred 
slightly by our passing, their 
neighbours now in our lights. 

“Adel” 

It stood back from the road- 
side, one paw lifted, then swung 
away into the shadows, its. 
brush sweeping grandly behind 
it. 

“IT got a thumpin’ one on 
Tuesd’y,” said Percy; ‘I used 
the decoy whistle down on the 
river. I’d only blew there for 
about five minutes when up 
comes this feller, sniffin’ for the 
trapped rabbit he reckoned he 
could hear. ’Course I had the 
wind agin’ ’im. Got ’im with 
one shot.” 

‘* Hope it was the one that’s 
been at my lambs,” said Claude. 
‘Six in one paddock last week 
—tongues gone; nothing else 
touched. You know,” he said 
to me, “‘my great-grandfather 
had foxes sent out from England 
to give him hunting! Hunting! 
They should have locked him 
up!” 

Rabbits frequently crossed in 
front of the car, bumping 
sometimes underneath it, or 
causing us to lurch slightly 
as we went over’ them. 
*Possums Claude avoided. They 
were easily identified by their 
eyes which glowed red, like 
twin embers, in the approaching 
lights. Frightened, they ran up 
the tree-trunks, progressing in 
great leaps to the topmost 
branches. 

For mile there 


after mile 
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was not a 


but as we 


light to be seen, 
neared ‘Triabunna 
the lamps of the small home- 
steads gleamed occasionally in 
the wastes of darkness. To 
me, empty miles and darkness 
brought no feelings of loneliness; 
but the sight of one small light 
was like a voice at my shoulder : 
‘There in that lighted room 
are one or two people oblivious 
of the immensity of this sur- 
rounding darkness; deluding 
themselves that within their 
small room is all that matters 
to them. There they have their 
petty quarrels and joys and 
sorrows, but always night comes 
and their puny light goes on 
to hold the darkness at bay.’ 

‘* Fitzsimmons’s light ain’t on. 
Ben must ‘uve left early with 
his p’yanner accordion.” 

“IT hope he’s learnt to play it 
by now.” 

‘** He’s learnt now all right; 
I heard him play at the Glenelg 
Crossing Football Club dance 
and I never heard better High- 
land Schottische music in my 
life, no not never ! ” 

*“Humph!” said Claude. 

At the Triabunna gate I got 
out to let the car through. On 
the gate was the name of the 
station, black on a white board. 
Triabunna had belonged to the 
one family of McKenzies for a 
hundred and twenty years. It 
was said that great-grandmother 
McKenzie had been instrumental 
in deciding where the homestead 
would be built. With her hus- 
band and two young children 
she had laboured for days 
through the bush with bullocks. 
At this place she had seen the 
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Glenelg River lying ahead of 
them, presenting them with one 
more obstacle. Her reputed 
words were: ‘ No farther, 
Hugh.” And there Hugh 
McKenzie had ‘ squatted’ and 
built a mud house. The walls 
of the mud house still stood, 
but behind it rose a £30,000 
homestead. I could see its 
lights a mile down the drive. 
To this homestead Alistair Hugh 
McKenzie had brought his bride, 
who was Claude Shippard’s 
sister. 

‘“ There’s a fair few cars 
parked at the woolshed already,” 
said Perey, making a tally of 
tail-lights. 

Woolsheds are unlined and 
barn-like, with a large part of 
their floor area consisting of 
sheep-pen gratings. As a result 
the light from inside the Tria- 
bunna shed was visible to us 
from « hundred chinks. When 
Claude switched off the engine 
we could hear the pulsations of 
& piano accordion, played with 
great verve, and the rhythmical 
beat of feet on the woolshed 
floor. Occasional wild shouts 
rose and bursts of singing. 

Percy scrambled out of the 
ear. ‘“*A Canadian barn-dance ! 
We must find a partner for this 
“un.” 

Claude, I sensed, was glad to 
vo back to Brimbool for Jenny. 

Before I had time to notice 
our surroundings we ‘were 
swept into the dance. It 
consisted of the barn-dance 
steps forwards, then backwards, 
followed by a separating of 
partners. Each man then took 
the lady behind him, so that 
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the men moved anti-clockwise 
and the ladies clockwise round 
the floor. In this way the 
dancers were thoroughly mixed. 
If wallflowers were sufficiently 
courageous, they could join in 
together, at least one of them 
benefiting by having male 
partners. 

I was left with a 
of fleeting impressions and 
snatches of conversation: a 
willowy, McKenzie girl, fresh 
from boarding-school, who said 
only a timorous, ‘‘ Good even- 
ing’>; a stout matron whose 


succession 


corsets felt like the trunk of a 


sizable tree, who panted, ‘‘ Look 
at my boy there! Just look at 
him! Only ten next ox 
silent girl with frightened eyes 
whose feet became embarrass- 
ingly entangled with mine; 


Mrs Joe Maloney, the leading 


light of the Irish element who 
snatched me from the floor, 
held me at arm’s length, gyrated 
and flung me aside with a 
boomed, “ Good goin’, young 
feller!’’; a child of eight or so 
with swinging pigtails who 
uttered an audible, ‘‘ One, two. 
three, up! One, two, three, 
up!’ then, ‘“*‘ Thank you very 
much!”’; a languorous, blonde 
girl, supple and under-clad, with 
a glance between contempt and 
invitation. ‘‘ Never done this 
dance before?” she asked. 
Later I saw her feminine réle in 
the evening’s only fight. 

Dust hung in the air, visible 
against the electric-light globes 
strung from the power-house 
outside. The shed was very 
long, but where we danced, 
only about fifteen feet wide. 
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Along one wall were rows of bins 
like wide, doorless cupboards, 
in one or two of which some 
wool was piled. It was rolled 
into balls about two feet in 
diameter, the white skin side 
of it out. 

One of my partners jibed as 
we whirled past this wool, ‘ Old 
Alistair’s been shearing his 
killers. A few more bob to add 
to his half million.” 

Opposite the bins there were 
sorting-tables along which two 
or three elderly men sat smok- 
ing refiectively, watching the 
dancing with distant eyes. 

Over our heads the lights 
hinted at a shadowy loft. In 
such places there could usually 
be found pieces of shed equip- 
ment; cases of old books and 
letters ; “possums’ hideouts, and 
pieces of ancient furniture re- 
jected from the homestead. It 
was a place for youth to learn 
to smoke and perhaps to venture 
later on seduction with the 
lady help. 

Although the air was charged 
with dust and smoke, I could 
catch the seent of wool, that 
sharp scent that I associate 
now with stooped shearers and 
mobs of a thousand sheep ; with 
spring days, and nights filled 
with the bleating of tomorrow’s 
sheep. Every table I touched 
was greasy with the oil from 
countless fleeces. But the floor 
had been scrubbed clean to 
svoid any risk of infection to 
shearer and sheep. 

** Just look at my boy 

‘“ One, two, three, up! One, 
two, three—— Thank you!” 

“Hm, still learning ? ” 


8 
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Ben Fitzsimmons had put a 
chair on one of the tables. He 
stood with one foot on _ it, 
pumping at his piano accordion. 
His attitude contrasted oddly 
with the liveliness of his music. 
His face was disinterested and 
immobile, and a cigarette hung 
from his lower lip. But occa- 
sionally I saw him wink surrep- 
titiously at the young wife of an 
elderly neighbour. 

* That’s all, folks! And now 
if you'll all be seated—if you 
can find somewhere to sit— 
we'll hear our vocalists.” 

The announcement came from 
Mick Hogan, publican, who 


played cricket for Brimbool and 
He 

sported 
His hair 
parted in 


was Master of Ceremonies. 
was ruddy-faced and 
lengthy ‘ sideboards.’ 
was carefully 
middle. 

“First we will hear Miss 
Maggie Parks, who will sing for 
us ‘ Mother Machree.’ She will 
be accompanied by Mr Tom 
Webster, of Brimbool, on the 
violin.” 

The two artistes were helped 
on to the substantial table to a 
chorus of applause and whistling. 
Tom Webster was a_ small, 
inoffensive-looking little man, 
whereas Miss Parks was tall and 
craggy with glowering, protuber- 
ant eyes. Tom scraped off to a 
good start ; but once Miss Parks 
began there was little hope of 
hearing him. His bowing was 
nervously energetic ; but, except 
for an odd squeak, we heard 
nothing of him. Miss Parks, on 
the other hand, rang out against 
the corrugated-iron roof with 
extraordinary resonance. 


the 
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Mick Hogan waved his arms, 
‘** All together now !”’ 


‘I kiss the dear fing-ers 
So toil worn for me - e 
Oh, Gawd bless you 
And keep you, 

Moth 


, 


- er Machree - ee!’ 


The applause was of Melbourne 
Cricket Ground volume. Miss 
Parks and Mr Webster were 
bowing seriously. 

** Encore! Encore!” 

** Miss Parks will now favour 
us with ‘Comin’ through the 
Rye,’ accompanied again by 
Mr Webster.”’ 

Someone at the back shouted, 
“Don’t risk goin’ with him, 
Maggie ! ”’ 

Mr Webster looked at his 
feet in embarrassment, but Miss 
Parks stared at the interjector 
until silence fell. She nodded 
then to Mr Webster, who lifted 
his bow. However they came 
through the rye, they did not 
come together. The applause 
was less vigorous. After all, no 
one wanted three songs from 
Maggie Parks. 

“1 think you will agree, ladies 
and gentlemen, that Miss Parks 
is in fine voice and Mr Webster 
is—er—drawing a very capable 
bow. And now we are to hear 
from that popular Glenelg Cross- 
ing singer, Mr Charlie Greenway. 
Charlie’s number will be ‘ Ye 
Banks and Braes o’ Bonnie 
Doon.’ He will sing unaccom- 
panied.” 

During the surge of clapping 
a gaunt, silver-haired man stood 
on the table. Something in his 
appearance silenced the applause. 
His face was pale and serious, 
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furrowed down either side of the 
mouth. He was slightly drunk 
and stood swaying a little, 
tixing the audience with intense 
blue eyes. He raised one arm 
slightly and began singing— 
‘Ye banks an’ braes o’ 
Doon, 
How can ye bloom sae fresh and 
fair ? 
How can ye chant, ye little birds, 
And I sae weary, fu’ o’ care!”’ 


bonnie 


We did not move. A strange 
sadness swept over us, causing 
us to stare intently at the singer 
as if attempting to comprehend 
« message behind his words. I 
had never heard a tenor voice 
that so clearly expressed the 
solitariness of one man in an 
inhospitable world. When the 
song had ended there was a 
long silence, then sober clapping. 


The whistles and the stampings 


had gone. Charlie Greenway 
was asked for an encore, but he 
shook his head and went some- 
where outside to continue 
drinking. 

‘** Well, ladies and gentlemen, 
the time has come now which 
we are all here for. I refer to 
our farewell to our popular 
friend, Mr Barney Moore. Will 
Mr Moore come up here beside 
me?” 

A fair, bronzed young man 
with an easy, assured manner 
climbed on to the table beside 
Mick Hogan. The woolshed 
echoed with applause and shouts 
of, ‘Good on yer, Barney!’ 
* You'll do us, boy!’ 

** Now we’ve all known Barney 
a long time—how long, Barney ? 
Twelve years, Barney says; 
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twelve years since he came to 
live in this district from— 
Norfolk, wasn’t it, Barney ? 
Northumberland — from North- 
umberland as a small boy. I 
am now going to ask Mr Claude 
Shippard to tell Barney how we 
feel about him going. Ladies 
and gentlemen, Mr Shippard.” 
Claude put one foot on the 
table and stepped on to it. 
Standing there with his out- 
thrust jaw I found it easy to 
imagine the reputation he had 
gained in his army days, in the 
Middle East and in New Guinea. 
His voice boomed through the 
shed: ‘‘ Mr Hogan, ladies and 
gentlemen. Tonight we are here 
to say farewell to a young man 
who has grown up among us, 
after coming from the Old 
Country as a child. We are all 
very sorry to see him leave. 
Barney has decided to go to 
North Queensland where oppor- 
tunities are offering for young 
men with pioneering spirit. It 
is a good sign that he is not 
content to continue his life 
working for other people. This 
is the spirit that brought our 
own people from the British 
Isles last century and it is the 
spirit we need badly today. In 
this district there is little oppor- 
tunity now for a young man to 
begin a career on the land” 
(behind me Mrs Maloney hissed, 
** Not while the Shippards and 
McKenzies hold it!’’), ‘‘ but I 
feel sure that in North Queens- 
land Barney will quickly estab- 
lish himself and will become a 
man highly regarded in his 
community. I don’t want to 
break up the splendid evening 
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everyone is enjoying, 80 now, on 
behalf of the people of this 
district, I shall present you, 
Barney, with a parting gift that 
we hope you will find time to use 
in the rivers of Queensland.” 

Claude lifted from behind the 
table a high-quality fishing-rod, 
which he passed to Barney, at 
the same time crushing his other 
hand. 

The applause sounded like 
heavy rain on the iron roof. 
‘Speech! Speech!” “ At ’er 
boy, Barney !” 

Barney moved forward on the 
table. ‘*‘MrShippard, Mr Hogan, 
ladies and gentlemen 

From the back of the woolshed 
a voice began roaring the inane 
chorus that has _ interrupted 
countless Australian speeches. 
The crowd joined in instantly— 

‘** Why was he born so beautiful, 

Why was he born at - all 


There were no other words, 
these alone being repeated three 
times; but in the tune there 
were all manner of variations 
und boundless opportunities for 
part-singers. It finished with, 
‘ Hip, hip—hooray ! ° 

* Hip, hip——” 

Barney was shifting uneasily 
on his feet. 

** Mr Shippard, Mr Hogan—”’ 

‘** One for the umpire ! ” 

** Hooray !” 

“ladies and gentlemen. I 
had a—er—speech in my 
mind——”’ 

** Don’t step off the edge there, 
Barney !” 

‘*—-mind, a speech. Some- 
how I don’t remember—I only 
want——”’ 
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** Watch 
Barney !”’ 

‘“ All right,’ said Claude. 
* Let the lad finish now !”’ 

He spoke at breakneck speed, 
**T want to say how sorry I am 
to be leaving this district. I 
thank all of you for this wonder- 
ful parting gift you have given 
me.”? Then, slowing down, ‘One 
other thing, sometime before 
long I—I intend coming back 
and perhaps someone else will 
be leaving then, too.”’ 

He stepped down hurriedly, 
giving Meg Waters, a girl of 
eighteen, no time to hide her 
blushes before he was beside her. 
The crowd yelled its approval 
and quickly formed a_ circle 
round the pair. 


that fish - hook, 


‘For - or they are jolly good fell - 

Ows, 

For they are jolly good fell - ows, 

For they are jolly good fel - el - 
ows, 


And 


- so say all of us!” 


* Kiss her good-bye, Barney !”’ 


Mick Hogan shouted, ‘ All 
right ; enough; enough! Take 
your partners for the Alberts ! 
We've room for two sets.” 

Barney and the girl were first 
onto the floor. Others followed 
quickly with linked hands. 

‘Three more couples for the 
Alberts! Come on, Mrs Fogarty. 
That’s it! That’s it! Two 
more couples ; just two couples. 
One more couple! All right, 
Ben!” 

The piano accordion and the 
violin joined forces. 

‘** Salute part 

The dance 
sedate beginning. 


- ners!” 


was away to a 
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‘First and second 
half right and left ! ”’ 

Mick Hogan was on the table 
beside the musicians, puffed up 
like a sergeant-major about to 
bellow an order. 

‘“* Swing part - ners ! ”’ 

The wool-bins, the tables, the 
spectators are whirling. Those 
blurred faces are Mick Hogan, 
Percy the Rabbiter, Jenny—l 
must look at my partner, look 
nowhere but at my partner, or 
I'll fall down a_ sheep-shute. 
There are shrieks and blown 
dresses and sudden tumbles. 
Faster; faster. I refuse to be 
giddy ; refuse. We have been 
swinging for half an hour; an 
hour 

‘* Ladies change ! ” 

When the Alberts had ended 
I walked outside to cool. From 
the paddock behind the shed 
the noise of the dance was 
mufiied. When I walked a 
hundred yards farther, I could 
hear only the birds. The moon 
was up and the magpies were 
carolling as if by day. A drift 
of air came from the north, 
warm with the first hint of hot 
weather that was yet a month 
away. By the sheep-yards a 
group of men were gathered at 
acar. I could hear their laughter 
and the clink of bottles. Beyond 
them the moon shone mysteri- 
ously among the trees of the 
small valley. 

When I returned to the wool- 
shed the ladies were prepar- 
ing supper on trestle-tables in 
the press-room. The wool-press 
stood inactive and closed and 
the unused bales were stacked 
in a corner. On top of them, in 


couples 
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a bassinet, slept a baby. Another 
slept beside a dividing wall, her 
thumb in her mouth. By look- 
ing over this wall, which was 
about five feet high, I could 
see the large area of pens where 
sheep were held for shearing. 

Meringues were going on the 
table and sandwiches and cream 
sponges. 

‘Carmel, how ever do you 
get your sponges so light ? ”’ 

“T always beat ’em in the 
open air, dear; always.” 

The rest of the secret would 
probably never be told. 

I went round into the shearing 
and ¢elassing section. The old 
men were sitting on the sorting- 
tables _ still. One of them, 
bearded and palsied, was dis- 
cussing the last wool sales. 

‘* McKenzies got 140 pence a 
pound for their best bales. Niver 
heard such prices in our time, 
John ; niver. I remember takin’ 
the clip down be bullock-dray 
an’ not havin’ enough to buy 
all the stores we needed. It 
ain’t any good for ’em livin’ 
like this, John. There'll come 
a crash; must come a 
And those as is 
crash farthest.” 

‘Take your partners for the 
heel-and-toe polka ! ”’ 

The men had their coats off 
and the girls were in a mood of 
high excitement; eyes dilated 
and lips parted. Perey the 
Rabbiter began dancing with 
his customary solemnity, as if 
the heel-and-toe polka were a 
ritual to be carried out with 
decorum. While the young 
bloods finished the skipping-steps 
with fantastic hops and slides, 


erash. 
highest will 
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Perey and the substantial Mrs 
Phelan skipped like children in 
«a kindergarten. 

I was sitting close to Claude 
Shippard and Alistair McKenzie. 
The two squatters were dis- 
cussing a 30,000 acre property 
—for sale in New South Wales ; 
but my mind turned from their 
speculations to a couple who 
clung as closely as the heel-and- 
toe polka allowed. The man 
was Ed Murtagh, whose one 
accomplishment was his ability 
as a@ dancer. For the rest, he 
was locally described as having 
‘rats in the hayloft.’ His dane- 
ing made him an attraction to 
certain of the girls, among whom 
was his present languishing 
partner—the under-clad blonde 
I had encountered in the Can- 
adian barn-dance. 

The dance was at its peak 
when a man named Eric Rush 
came from outside and stood 
near us, eyeing the dancers. He 
walked with his arms stiff at 
his sides and his head thrust 
forward. When next the blonde 
virl approached us he caught 
her by the shoulder and spun 
her out of Ed Murtagh’s arms. 
She looked up at him with a 
glance that communicated some- 
thing known to the two of them. 

Only when I heard Alistair 
McKenzie’s voice become sud- 
denly loud did I realise that the 
music and dancing had stopped. 
The newcomer had turned his 
attention to Ed Murtagh, whose 
courage was obviously sinking 
rapidly. 

Ed quavered, “ Hey, you can’t 
do that to her!” 

In an instant 


Rush had 
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punched with both hands. One 
smashed the bridge of Murtagh’s 
nose, the other ripped across 
his stomach. Rush grasped the 
girls arm and, stepping over 
the other man, hurried her 
towards the door. 

Claude Shippard moved for- 
ward, ‘‘ Just a moment!” 

Rush pushed the girl aside 
and reached for a heavy length 
of timber lying on a table. His 
hand had not reached it when I 
saw him picked up bodily and 
thrown through the press-room 
door. He landed face down in 
the grass. 

Claude motioned to the 
musicians. The accordion and 
violin started up again and the 
gaping couples resumed dancing 
soberly. The blonde girl was 
outside dragging Eric Rush to 
his feet and the unfortunate 
Murtagh was being carried to 
the homestead. 

At the end of the heel-and-toe 
polka the crowd gathered in 
groups, each discussing the Rush 
incident. The pro-Rush element 
was becoming voluble when 
Mick Hogan shouted, ** Partners, 
please, for Strip the Willow !” 

At the sound of the musie 
the groups broke up. ‘They 
flung themselves into the break- 
neck threading and spinning 
and, at the end, had no breath 
for blows or argument. To be 
certain of peace, Mick Hogan 
had hurried the ladies preparing 
the tables, and as soon as the 
dance was over he announced, 
‘** And now, ladies and gentlemen, 
would you please make your 
way to the press-room for 
supper.” 
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I sat between the young 
McKenzie girl and Percy the 
Rabbiter. We sat on forms 
borrowed from the rlenelg 
Crossing hall before a_ table 
sagging under masses of food. 

Percy rubbed his hands and, 
leaning to the other side of the 
table, said, ‘* Well, I reckon I'll 
start with a hot dawg and 
tomater sauce! One for you, 
Mrs Phelan ? ” 

The widowed Mrs Phelan had 
obviously been troubling Percy 
with her attentions and now she 
had seated herself beside him. 

“Thank you, Percy; you are 
very thoughtful, I must say.” 

Perey presented her with the 
steaming dish of frankfurts and 
took two himself. 

Mrs Fogarty strode beside the 
table bearing a huge teapot. 


She was followed by one of the 


cross-eyed Hooley girls with the 
milk, and the pig-tailed child 
with the sugar. 

“Hands up now those who 
wants milk! I ain’t psychic, 
you know.” 

Percy’s ‘hot dawgs’ had gone 
and he was plunging across the 
table for another. I knew that 
for twenty minutes conversation 
with him would be impossible. 

I said to the McKenzie girl, 
** Are you home on holidays ? ” 

“No,” she said guiltily, ‘‘ our 
principal let me fly up from 
Melbourne today and Daddy 
came down to Hamilton to meet 
me. Ill be back in_ school 
tomorrow afternoon.” 

“You should have lots of 
stories about the dance.”’ 

*“Wouldn’t the other girls 
love it! Except for that horrible 
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Murtagh.”’ 

Her great-grandmother had 
travelled by bullock-dray. She, 
in an hour or two, could switch 
from one existence to another : 
from an expensive Melbourne 
boarding - school to __ isolated 
Triabunna. 

Along the table the con- 
versation rose like the roar of 
a busy street. In the place of 
honour sat Barney Moore be- 
tween the girl he would return 
to marry and Claude Shippard. 

Mick Hogan tapped the table 
with his empty cup. “ Ladies 
and gentlemen!’ He tapped 
more loudly with a bale-hook 
taken from the wall behind him. 
‘** Ladies and gentlemen, I don’t 
want to take up your valuable 
supper-time with a speech ; but 
I would like to say ‘thank you’ 
to the local ladies for this very 
tasty supper. I don’t know 
when I’ve tasted a cream sponge 
to equal this one ‘s 

‘That’s yours, Carmel ! ”’ 

“that is apart from 
own good lady’s. And I’m 
sure there could be no better 
scones than the ones my friend 
Percy has just put in his pocket.”’ 
Our corner became the momen- 
tary centre of attention. 

“It was only me_ han’ker- 
chief,’ exclaimed Perey with 
his mouth full. 

*“ All right, all right,” said 
Mick above the laughter, ‘*‘ I'll 
just ask all present to show their 
appreciation of the local ladies’ 
efforts in the usual way.” 

A hail of clapping beat 
against the shadowy roof, then 
we returned to further cream 
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cakes and further conversation. 
[ reminded myself that we were 
in a woolshed thirty miles from 
the nearest town. Outside these 
walls lay silent countryside, 
empty except for isolated home- 
steads. Inside there was laughter 
and lovers were clasping hands, 
und more and yet more food 
was being passed round. 

‘Take your partners for the 
Pride of Erin!” 

There were groans from the 
table. 

‘* Make it something slow ! ”’ 

“OK. thn, O.R.; the 
modern waltz.” 

It was then midnight. Barney 
Moore’s farewell still had three 
hours to run. By one o’clock 
some couples had slipped out to 
the parked cars to continue 
incipient romances in seclusion 
and comfort. Mick Hogan’s 
voice was failing and the music 
was little better than a slightly 
rhythmical noise. 

‘* Partners, please, for 
Waltz o’ Vienna!” 

‘* Partners, please, for 
Highland Schottische ! * 

By two o'clock L had given up. 
Outside, the wind had fallen 
and the moon was well into the 
west. Sheep were cropping at 
the grass in the dim _ valley 
across the yards. I walked past 
the from which hushed 
viggling came, and down then 
into the valley. <A startled 
pair of plover rose from the 
vrass and went crying into the 
night. Before me a creek flowed 
with a subdued sound, hastening 
down to the Glenelg River. Here 
and there the moon caught its 
water. I remembered 
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vrandmother MeKenzie and her, 
‘““No farther, Hugh!” Her 
grave was somewhere there, on 
the hill above the river. I 
walked perhaps a mile and lost 
all sight and sound of the 
woolshed. There was not a 
light in all my field of vision. 
Sometimes I startled sheep and 
they fled over the grass, with 
snorts and a drumming of hoofs. 
And sometimes curlews passed 
across the moon whistling 
forlornly. 

When I stepped back into the 
glare of lights and the warm 
air of the woolshed the danve 
was ending. 

* Join hands for ‘ Auld Lang 
Syne?!” 

The crowd expended the last 
of its energy on the surge 
forward that accompanied the 
final Then there were 
three cheers for Barney Moore, 
three for Alistair McKenzie and 
three for no one in particular, 
but to indicate that a good time 
had been had by all. 

Babies were being 
in blankets; women 
lecting their crockery ; car doors 
were slamming. 

Percy had escaped Mrs Phelan. 
He was trudging beside me to 
Claude Shippard’s car. We got 
in and closed the door. 

‘* Well,” he said, ‘** they 
Barney a thumpin’ great fare- 
well.” 

Fhen, curled in the corner, he 
fell asleep. 

Outside, the moon was down 
and the lights in the woolshed 
out. The shed would 
remain unoccupied until shearing 
began. 
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BY BARNEY 

You would never have thought 
that Pancho Pailacura was a 
brave man; indeed, he gave the 
impression of great timidity. He 
was a typical example of the 
result of degeneracy among the 
once stalwart tribe of Tehuelche 
Indians of Patagonia; small in 
stature, his face thin, his com- 
plexion sallow, quite yellowish 
in texture. His arms were thin 
too, and his legs hideously bowed. 
His features were quarter Mongo- 
lian, and his perpetually wrinkled 
brow seemed to lose itself in the 
thatch of his greasy black hair. 
He had quick, rather cunning 
eyes, and the long thin line of his 


mouth puckered downwards as 
though seeking to encompass his 
loosely receding chin. 


He was always dressed in 
black: ancient black gaucho 
boots, black bombachas, a tight 
black serge jacket like that of a 
City messenger in 1900; and, in 
bad weather, a seedy-looking 
black poncho that was almost 
green with age. Crowning his 
unprepossessing physiognomy 
sat a very small, very battered, 
very ordinary, very dirty black 
felt hat. There was nothing at 
all picturesque about him, as 
indeed there is nothing pic- 
turesque about any modern 
Patagonian Indian. There was, 
however, one concession to the 
picturesque, if one can call it so ; 
he wore an enormous scarlet 
woollen cummerbund, and into 
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the back of if was thrust an 
equally enormous knife, with a 
brilliant silver-wrought handle 
that glittered in the sun. 

Pancho used this knife for 
everything, from making raw- 
hide harness to picking his 
tobacco-stained teeth. He was 
very proud of it; for it had 
belonged to his grandfather, the 
great Chief of the Pailacura clan, 
*# man who stands out in the 
annals of the Tehuelches 
braver than any lion, more 
cunning than any fox. And 
that, besides being descriptive, 
perhaps accounts for all that I 
am about to relate. 

Pancho had already been many 
years with that British-adminis- 
tered land company before I met 
him. I had only recently joined 
the company, and for some time 
had been working on a section 
that was many miles from where 
Pancho himself lived. The 
company owned nearly a million 
acres in the north-western part 
of Patagonia, and this tremen- 
dous area was divided into 
sections of about a hundred and 
eighty acres, each section an 
estancia, or ranch, on its own, 
responsible to the Headquarters 
section where the General Man- 
ager held sway over all. 

After a year’s work on Head- 
quarters section, [ was sent to 
Estancia Santa Filomena, which 
was farther west, deeper in the 
great cordillera of the Southern 
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Andes itself than any of the 
others. Here the manager was 
one Thomas Claw; a strange 
man, a red-faced bachelor with 
staring blue eyes, whose speech 
can only be described as being 
lovingly sarcastic, and who was 
both misogynist and misogamist. 
It was well known that no 
‘second’ could stand him for 
long; he bullied. It seemed 
that he had no great love for his 
fellow-men. Moreover, it was 
said that, at times, he would go 
completely off his head. Rumour 
had it that he was something of 
* paranoic personality, though 
no one put it quite so politely. 
He was, however, inordinately 
fond of his two huge mixed-bred 
hounds, whom he called Death 
and Damnation, and who were 
allowed the run of his house. 
Not unnaturally Tom Claw was 


the terror of the native peons, 
most of whom were either pure 
Tehuelches, or half-breed descen- 


dants thereof. He would shout 
and curse at them for practically 
every minute of every day. 
particularly during the half-hour 
before sun-up. But he got them 
to work, to do things in the way 
he thought they should be done, 
and they respected him for it. 
[ think, too, they possessed that 
clannish instinct that under- 
stands a leader, however explo 
sive he might be, and Tom Claw 
was certainly both. So they 
made allowances, though at times 
they would be very uncompli- 
mentary about him. 

For some reason Tom had 
taken a particular dislike to 
ancho Pailacura. He would 
describe him as “that lily- 
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livered, bowlegged, side-slip of 
Genghis Khan’s,” and equally 
strange things. I was not long 
at Santa Filomena before this 
began to puzzle me. Pancho 
seemed to me to be no worse 
than any of the others, if no 
better. His job was that of 
shepherd, though not at all in 
the British sense. He had a 
paddock of twenty thousand 
acres to look after, in which 
there were four thousand breed- 
ing ewes, five hundred heifers 
and two hundred horses. He 
lived in a stone-built 
hard by a creek, together with 
his latest wife—for, unlike his 
boss, he was certainly no misogy- 
nist—and every Friday he came 
into the estancia settlement to 
bring in hides and skins taken 
off stock found dead in the 
paddock, and to collect his 
week’s rations. 

On these occasions dld Tom 
Claw made a point of waiting for 
Pancho, though he never took 
such trouble with the other 
shepherds — there were six of 
them in all. I wondered about 
this; soon the next occasion when 
the shepherds were expected to 
arrive at the estancia with their 
skins, I plucked up sufficient 
courage to ask Tom Claw. My 
curiosity overcame my fear. 
“Why,” I said somewhat 
timorously, “are you so inter- 
ested in Pancho Pailacura ? He 
strikes me as being much the 
same as any of the others—in 
every way.” 

Next moment I felt like eating 
my words; for Tom Claw gave 
me &@ pitying, you-damn-fool- 
you sort of a look and said with 
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ill-concealed sarcasm, ** Would 
you mind going to the office, 
dear boy, and bringing me the 
Skins book? God Almighty! 
where the hell does H.Q. find 
you brilliant seconds. Go on! 
wnd hurry up.” 

Wondering what he was get- 
ting at, I doubled off and was 
soon back with the Skins book, 
which I handed over. ‘ Now,” 
said my irate superior, “ let us 
look up the name of Pancho 
-ailacura. Aha! here we are. 
What do we see? Last week : 
seventeen ewes skinned, twenty 
lambs and five heifers. Does 
that mean anything to you, dear 
laddie ? ”’ 

“Seems a lot,” IL hazarded— 
I was new to the job. 

‘* Holy suffering smoke!” he 
exploded, doing a funny dance, 
which was a habit of his when 
angry. ‘‘God bless his little 
curly head,” he fumed, ‘‘ seems 
w lot, he says. A Lot!” and 
he appealed dramatically to the 
unresponsive Patagonian sky. 
‘* Now see here, young fella-me- 
lad,” he continued, coming up 
very close and breathing hard, 
‘not only does it seem a lot, it 
ruddy well is alot! And do you 
know why ? ” 

I shook my head, watching the 
veins on his temples turning a 
pulsating purple. ‘SI don’t, I’m 
wfraid,’’ I stammered lamely. 

“Ha! Aha!” was his un- 
expected rejoinder; ‘the very 
word. That’s what’s wrong 
with you all. Fright. Fear. 
ArrAID!” he yelled, doing 
his peculiar step-dance again. 
‘“That’s what’s wrong, and 
Pancho Pailacura is Big Chief 
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White Feather himself. He's a 
lily-livered heathen, if ever there 
was one, he’s scared stiff of 
everything. That, my little lad, 
is why he brings in so many 
skins — more than the others. 
Not because he works harder ; 
not because he rides the paddocks 
more efficiently, but because he 
can’t stop the stock there being 
killed. And do you know what 
kills them ? No, of course, dear 
child, how could you know! 
Well, they’re killed by pumas, 
my dear; pumas mostly, then 
wild-boars and condors. That's 
what! And that cowardly 
Indian, curse his yellow fore- 
fathers, is responsible. He is 
spineless, sonny boy, absolutely. 
He’s terrified of pumas and the 
rest. No courage; not a flutter- 
ing ounce. God only knows 


what the world’s coming to; the 
Tehuelches were good braves a 


century ago, but I bet this 
specimen of them goes off like a 
whizzbang every time he sees a 
puma! He is insolent, too; 
dumb insolence we used to call 
it in the Army. But... ah! 
here he comes himself, the beauti- 
ful fellow. Now watch!” 

I will not describe the ensuing 
conversation. Sufficient to tell 
that poor Pancho, who had 
brought in another heap of skins, 
was called everything under the 
sun by Tom Claw, so that I 
thought the latter was in real 
danger of bursting a blood-vessel. 
[ could not help feeling that this 
demonstration of rage was rather 
childish, but old Tom had been 
badly shell-shocked in World 
War I., and I suppose this had 
something to do with it. But 
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during that interview [ admired 
Pancho most. He never said a 
word, either one way or the 
other ; he just sat stolidly on his 
wwkward - looking horse, piled 
fore and aft with skins, and 
gazed at Tom Claw almost with 
admiration, I thought. He did 
not even smile when the latter, 
having reached the culminating 
paroxysm of his rage, flung his 
hat on the ground and stalked 
off. 

I retrieved the hat, 
that moment caught Pancho’s 
eye. He certainly was not 
smiling, but there was a look ; 
it was almost as though he him- 
self knew that I realised he was 
convulsed within, and expected 
me to share in his secret mirth. 
But I was part of the Adminis- 
tration. “Well, Pancho,” I 
exclaimed as sternly as I thought 


and at 


tit, “‘ what have you to say? 
Perhaps you prefer to talk to me 


bout it.’ I said this perfectly 
sincerely, for very often the 
peons preferred to talk with me ; 
they knew I was born in the 
country, and therefore reasoned 
that I understood them better 
than people like Tom Olaw did. 
I think they were right, in a 
way. 

“The patrén does me an 
injustice,’ said Pancho, screwing 
up his oblique eyes till they were 
mere slits. ‘*‘ He does me a grave 
injustice, Senor.” 

‘How can that be?” I 
replied; ‘‘ unless L am much 
mistaken, the patrén is no fool. 
You bring many skins; he says 
you do not go against the wild 
beasts that kill the stock. You 
allow them to do this, when you 
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should persecute them. You do 
not look after the stock entrusted 
to your charge, Pancho; that is 
bad, my friend, and unworthy 
of a eriollo.”’ 

This last was a good gambit, 
which never failed to produce 
results. There is nothing that 
touches the pride of these men 
more than to be told that they 
are not worthy of the name of 
criollo. 

** T tell you, Sefor,” he replied 
with a flash of spirit, * that it 
is an injustice. I do my best, 
but I cannot work miracles. | 
have no dogs. The patron 
promised to send me good dogs 
when I tirst came here, but has 
not done so. All the other 
shepherds have good dogs.” 

* And why hasn’t the patron 
sent you dogs too?’ I asked. 

Pancho gazed at me, then, in 
such a still way that I 
rather uneasy. It has 
depth, that Indian stare. 
instead of answering he 
on grumbling  querulously ; 
‘How am I to kill the wild 
beasts, Seftor, if IL have no 
hunting-dogs ? It is impossible ; 
it cannot be done. Any criollo 
will tell you that.” 

This seemed reasonable. The 
only way these men were able 
to hunt down the wild-pig and 
pumas was, a8 far as i knew, 
with dogs. Moreover, though 
this sounds fantastic, it is a fact 
that they also use their dogs to 
kill the great condors. These 
enormous vulture-eagles cannot 
become airborne when they are 
gorged, and have to wait some 
time till they have digested their 
dinner. During this period they 
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are easy prey for determined 
dogs. Also Pancho had no fire- 
arm of any kind; these men 
have a natural antipathy to fire- 
arms, and much prefer the knife. 
Even if Pancho had possessed a 
rifle, it is doubtful whether he 
would ever have used it. His 
arguments, therefore, seemed 
most plausible to me. 

“T will talk to the patron 
about it,’ 1 said. ‘I am sure 
something can be done.” 

Pancho looked at me how 
with an enigmatic expression. 
* The trouble is that the patron 
does not like me, Seftor,” he said, 
quite flatly ; ‘‘ that is all there is 
io it. Otherwise he would let me 
have hunting-dogs.” 

“Come now, Pancho,” [ said 
reasonably, ‘*‘ and why should he 
not like you ? ” 

‘* Because I once told him that 
he should get himself a wife, 
Senor, and think less about those 
dogs of his that lie on his bed and 
dirty his best chairs.” 

** You what ?”’ Icould hardly 
believe my ears. 

* Si, Seftor. One day he was 
in one of his bad moods. Dios 
mio! He was shouting and 
raving like Satan himself. I can 
stand so much and no more, 
Senor. I was angry. I told him 
he should live with a woman; I 
said it was bad for a man to live 
alone with dogs; it affects the 
temper. We are all human. I 


myself change my wives once a 
vear, Senor.” 


* You 
patron ?” 

** Yes, Seftor.” 

** And you are still alive!” 

** As you see, Senor.” 
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** But no dogs, eh ? ” 

He grinned. ‘“ As you know, 
Senor.” 

A faint glimmer of compre- 
hension began to dawn in my 
somewhat adolescent mind, a 
mere shadow of an inkling. “ I 
see,’ I said slowly ; ‘ the patrén 
has no women, so you have no 
dogs—eh ? ” 

“As you say, Senor,” said 
Pancho, and turning his horse 
deftly he ambled quietly away 
towards the shed where the skins 
and hides were baled. 


It took a long time to persuade 
Tom Claw, but in the end I 
succeeded. I said I wanted to 
give Pancho Pailacura a hand, 
for a week or 80, with the hunting. 
I said he could do nothing with- 
out dogs, poor devil. Why was 
he not allowed hunting-dogs, 
anyway ? All the other shep- 
herds were. Tom Claw was in 
quite a good mood (for him) 
that evening, or I would not have 
dared to say all this. He just 
turned his blue glare on me and 
spoke in his usual sarcastic way, 
but quite affably. ‘ Worrying 
about that polygamous Pancho, 
are you, dear? Well, well! 
Why isn’t he allowed dogs, you 
ask? Because he wouldn’t know 
how to treat them, my lad— 
that’s why. Do you realise the 
company imported foxhounds 
from a first-class pack at home 
to breed these hunting-dogs ? 
They're much too valuable to 
entrust to a numskull like 
Pancho Pailacura.” 

I did not say anything, for I 
was not entirely convinced. 

** Besides,” he went on, ‘‘ he’s 
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far too interested in women ; he 
would never have time to look 
wfter the hounds properly ; and 
he’d be scared stiff of them. I’m 
sure he’s terrified of Death and 
Damnation — and,” he added 
with quite unconscious irony, 
** they’re harmless enough, as we 
all know.” 

Well, I left it at that. But 
when I went on to say that | 
would like to help Pancho with 
his dogless hunting, for I had 
found him rather simpatico, and, 
wt the same time, find out 
whether he really tried to keep 
(lown the predatory beasts or 
not, Tom Claw agreed. ‘* But,” 
he warned me, ** keep away from 
his woman, dear. You might 


tind her as simpatica as you seem 
to tind him simpatico, and he’s 
probably as jealous as the devil 
So keep away—keep 


himself. 
wway !’? Was there, I wondered, 
* suggestion of sour grapes here 
somewhere ? 

He need not have warned me. 
When I saw Pancho Pailacura’s 
woman, I very nearly headed 
straight back to the settlement! 
But they were hospitality itself 
those two, in their humble way, 
and did everything to make me 
comfortable in their little rancho. 
\fter the first greetings were 
over, I told Pancho the reason 
of my visit. He was delighted. 
“Tomorrow we go out, Senor,” 
he said with glee, ‘‘and you 
shall see for yourself how diffi- 
cult it is to kill the wild beasts 
without good hunting-dogs.” I 
saw that he was as keen as 
mustard; there was no doubt 
about that— woman or no 
womalh. 
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Of course he right; I 
realised this at once as we rode 
over the paddock next day. The 
area Pancho looked after was 
well in the mountains, and 
was incredibly broken up, with 
fantastic rocky outcrops looking 
like strange medieval castles 
perched high above the tree- 
line. The paddock was fairly 
thickly wooded, especially on 
its western boundary, where if 
merged with the great Cordillera 
itself. It was autumn, and there 
had been a light snowfall, so that 
we were able to see many tracks 
in the snow that day. Those of 
the puma stood out clearly ; we 
followed one trail that seemed to 
strike off on its own, but after 
riding for many hours, till we 
were high up the south-eastern 
slopes of the mountains, we lost 
it and had to turn for home. 
* With dogs now,’ Pancho had 
said woefully, ‘* that lion would 
have been tree’d, and then | 
would have killed him, Senor.” 
There was nothing for me to say 
to this, so we jog-trotted home 
wards on our tired 
silence. 

We were out again the follow- 
ing day, but again had no luck 
with the pumas, though we saw 
many tracks as before. How 
ever, our first adventure took 
place on our way back, and an 
extraordinary one it was too— 
for me, at least. 

We had come down from some 
high crags, and were riding along 
a path in the valley, when 
suddenly we came upon a truly 
gigantic condor attacking a well- 
grown lamb, while the helpless 
ewe stood some way off, stamp- 
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ing her fore-hooves in impotent 
though nonetheless gallant deti- 
ance. The great bird had settled 
on the terrified little animal’s 
back ; and, with grim determina- 
tion, was pecking out its eyes. | 
had always looked upon Pancho 
ws an even-tempered, easy-going 
sort of fellow, but now I saw 
otherwise. Uttering the most 
fearsome oaths, the Indian 
whipped his horse and dashed 
forward, at the same time un- 
tving the bolas that were fastened 
to his saddle-bow. The condor 
saw him coming: and, with a 
wicked backward hissing from 
its ugly head, took off with a 
heavy flapping. The wind was 
blowing down the valley, and 
the tremendous bird soon gained 
altitude, but not before Pancho 
was level with it. In wild fury he 
struck again and again with his 
bolas, missing every time. Then 
the infuriated bird turned upon 
him, attacking with beak and 
talons, so that he had to flee 
hefore it, for the bolas were use- 
less at such close quarters. | 
had never seen a mounted man 
chased by a monstrous bird in 
this way, and it was an astonish- 
ing sight. They wheeled and 
swerved in unison, the bird 
always seeming just about to 
claw the back of the man’s neck. 
Suddenly, and unexpectedly, the 
condor gave up, quickly gaining 
height. At that, Pancho reined 
in with much slithering. Steady- 
ing himself, very calm now, he 
took careful aim: and, at the 
exact moment, let fly with the 
bolas. These three rawhide- 
covered stone balls, joined with 
rawhide thongs, are meant for 
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throwing, and Pancho’s aim was 
true. He hit the condor fair and 
square in full flight; the thongs 
wound round its great black 
body, and it came crashing like 
a thunderbolt to the ground. 
Pancho then jumped lightly off 
his horse, and, with one sweep 
of his shining knife, severed the 
ugly red-eyed head. 

We measured the carcass when 
we got back; it was twelve feet 
from wing-tip to wing-tip. | 
began to feel that Paneho was 
not, a8 [ had always suspected, 
quite so spineless after all. But 
if I kept this sentiment to 
myself, his secret-eyed little wife 
did not. A great fuss was made 
of him that night; she held his 
hands, and stroked his cheeks. 
They gazed deep into each other’s 
sloe eyes, so that I felt rather 
uncomfortable and retired to bed 
early. 

[ had even stronger proof 
of Pancho’s courage on the 
following day. It was raining in 
the low valleys, indicating that 
it must be snowing quite heavily 
higher up, and when this hap- 
pens the wild-pig often come 
down from the high forests. We 
decided, therefore, that the time 
was ripe for some pig-hunting ; 
though with nothing but the 
knives we always carried. 
Pancho did not believe in fire- 
arms, and made me leave my 
pistol at the rancho. “It is a 
dangerous weapon, Sefor,” he 
said, “ one might get hurt.” / 
thought this might also apply to 
possible close-quarter encounters 
with wild-boars, but I held my 
peace. 

The looked 
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mysterious that morning, 
shrouded in thick mist that coiled 
and sped like spindrift through 
the great gorges, and over the 
gleefully gurgling streams that 
roared down from the high 
castellated crags far above us. 
I was so utterly impressed by 
the dreamlike, almost spiritual 
quality of these mighty rock-girt 
towers, that I had quite forgot- 
ten the object of our ride, so I 
nearly fell off my horse when it 
happened. We stumbled on the 
brute without ever expecting to 
do so. I suppose he was asleep, 
or something; he was inside a 
big clump of cordillera bamboos, 
and shot out like a torpedo. I 
had not seen a wild-boar till this 
moment, and I was amazed at 
its proportions. It looked as big 
as a yearling calf to me; and, 
in fact, it was. I felt thoroughly 
frightened ; for the beast was 
obviously in as bad a temper as 
any Tom Claw had ever revealed. 
Acting upon instinct, I spurred 
my horse into a wild plunging 
gallop away from the monster. 
But I did not go far ; as I looked 
back, I saw with astonishment 
that Pancho Pailacura had 
actually dismounted. He stood 
squarely, his hideously bowed 
legs wide apart, his thin right 
arm raised and twirling the 
bolas. 

The wild-boar was not long 
in taking advantage of this 
apparently heaven-sent oppor- 
tunity to rip up the object (or 
one of the objects) of his dis- 
turbed slumbers. He charged 
fiercely, and [ thought poor 
Pancho a dead pigeon then ; 
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little Indian jumped nimbly to 
one side and dealt that pig a 
most resounding crack on its 
long snout with the bolas. For 
one second the great brute 
stumbled ; only a second—but 
enough ! Before I properly 
realised what was happening, 
Pancho had grabbed one of the 
animal’s hind-legs ; and, with a 
slash of his murderous knife, had 
hamstrung it. Then, as the 
wounded pig thrashed about lop- 
sidedly, he deftly caught the 
other leg and dealt with it in the 
same horrifying way. Now all 
that enormous wild-boar could 
do was to sit on its hunkers, 
bellowing like mad, and breath- 
ing what looked uncommonly 
like smoke through its nostrils. 
But the thing was not over yet. 
Presently, after calmly cleaning 
his knife on the grass, Pancho 
approached slowly. I got the 
clear impression of a matador 
bracing for the kill; 
was. With one clean lightning 
thrust, Pancho buried his long 
knife up to the hilt in that fear- 
some beast’s heaving chest. 
Slowly it heeled over, the fore- 
hoofs weakly scratching at the 
ground; then, still in 
motion, its great head hit the 
earth with a dull thud, and it 
was dead. We skinned it, cut 
the head off, and, with some 
trouble, carried all back to the 
rancho in triumph. 

The hide measured seven feet 
long by four and a half wide; and 
the tusks were eight inches each 
from roots to point. My heart 
was full of admiration for Pancho 
that night, while that of his 
little Indian wife was full of 


and so it 


slow 
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much, much more. Not only 
did she press his hands and 
stroke his cheeks now, she also 
knelt at his feet and put her 
head on his lap, so that he patted 
her shiny black mop and 
murmured sweet nothings to her 
in their own language, quite 
ignoring my somewhat embar- 
rassed presence. ‘ Hail the 
conquering hero!’ I thought to 
myself, and went to bed even 
earlier than before, leaving them 
to it. 

But, as far as 1 was concerned, 
it was the puma that clinched 
the argument and banished any 
shadow of doubt that might have 
remained. Nothing happened 
for several days after the wild- 
boar incident, and I was able to 
go to bed at a reasonable hour. 
Then, on my final day at the 
rancho, Pancho decided that I 
could not possibly go back to the 
estancia without at least having 
chased a puma, even if from afar 
and nothing else. So bright and 
early that morning we set out. 
Despite my companion’s pro- 
testations, I took my Colt this 
time; T had some faith in fire- 
arms, and one cannot stretch 
one’s luck too far. 

The snow was a good two feet 
deep in the high forest now, and 
the great beech-trees looked a 
fairvland of sparkling traceries, 
their blazing autumnal tints 
shining through the white 
canopy. Our intention this time 
was to go above the tree-line ; 
for Pancho said that, though the 
pumas came down by night to 
do their deadly work, they went 
‘upstairs’ again by day—right 
up to the topmost crags. 
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For some hours we slogged 
through that delectable forest, 
till finally we came out above the 
last of the dwarf beeches. Here 
we saw many tracks, but they 
were all old. Before long, 
however, we found another that 
was Obviously fresh ; moreover, 
bright spots of blood mingled 
with this trail, brilliantly scarlet 
against the cold white. ‘*‘ Aha!” 
exclaimed Pancho, almost with 
excitement, “this one is 
wounded, Senor. Perhaps he 
stepped in a fox-trap by mistake. 
The leon is very wily of traps, but 
this may have been an accident. 
Come, Senor, let us gallop hard ; 
see, he goes slowly! God willing, 
we shall catch him this time.” 
And suiting action to his words, 
he whacked his horse and set off 
at a furious pace. I followed. 


For some time we galloped as 


though possessed, our horses 
frequently plunging through 
snowdrifts that were four feet 
deep in places, and presently we 
viewed our quarry. The great 
yellow cat was high up the side 
of a slope leading to an outerop 
of precipitous crags at the top, 
the latter looking exactly like 
the abode of Sleeping Beauty. 
He was making for this place at 
his best speed, a huge tawny 
form against the sharp back- 
ground of scintillating snow. He 
was badly hampered, however, 
for he was very lame in the off 
fore-paw. We increased our own 
pace as best we could, our 
splendid little horses pelting up 
the slope and slithering in the 
snow. Soon the big cat saw us 
coming; he turned round for 
® moment, gazed at us with 
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wicked yellow eyes, then, real- 
ising his peril, bounded on to- 
wards the crag 
could go. 

But we were too quick for 
him, and the three of us reached 
the foot of Sleeping Beauty’s 
castle at the same time. There 
were two great boulders lying 
side by side there, and, at the 
last moment, the puma bolted 
through the small rift between 
them. It lay there crouching, 
hidden from view, with only its 
twitching tail protruding. Then 
® most extraordinary thing hap- 
pened, which, if this were not a 
true story, would be hard to 
believe. Pancho, with a terrific 
yell, leapt from his horse, dashed 
to the boulders, and with fan- 
tastic agility grabbed the pro- 
truding tail with his bare hands ! 

There came a hissing and a 
spitting; a scuffling and a 
squealing. Then, as my eyes 
nearly popped out of my head, 
Pancho and the puma shot out 
in a fine old flurry, rapidly 
rolling down the slope. Collect- 
ing my scattered wits, I plunged 
down after them. Without stop- 
ping to think about it, I drew my 
revolver and fired point-blank at 
that flat-eared snarling head. 
Luckily I did not hit Pancho ; 
and though my hand must have 
been about the unsteadiest thing 
in Patagonia at that moment, 
my aim was not so bad. The cat 
rolled over once again, lay on his 
belly with all four paws queerly 
splayed out, sneezed twice, and 
was still. 

[ was congratulating myself 
when a somewhat-the-worse-for- 
wear Pancho drew my attention 


as fast as he 
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to the true state of affairs. 
It was not my bullet that had 
killed the leon; it had merely 
struck a glancing blow. It was 
Pancho’s knife that had done the 
deed ; embedded, as usual, up to 
the hilt in the great beast’s furry 
chest. Pancho himself was 
rather badly scratched; but, 
with what I can only describe as 
Mongoloid imperturbability, he 
excused himself and disappeared 
behind Sleeping Beauty’s front 
portals. There he anointed his 
wounds; I don’t know what 
with exactly, but I can hazard a 
shrewd guess. 

We skinned the puma and 
retreated to the rancho, once 
again, in triumph. It was the 
best trophy ; it measured nearly 
fourteen feet from muzzle to tail- 
tip, and four feet three inches 
across the shoulders. I did not 
sleep at the rancho at all that 
night. I retired immediately 
after dinner to a place under the 
trees. They did not want me 
there ; as far as I could see they 
had eyes only for each other that 
night, and I am the last person 
to blame them. He was a 
Tehuelche brave all right. 

When I got back to the 
estancia I told Tom Claw every- 
thing. I did not mix matters, I 
let him have it straight; but he 
never said a word until I 
finished. Then he looked down 
at his nervous feet and said 
* Well!” twice ; but the wealth 
of meaning he put into that 
innocent little word defies my 
powers of description. 


had 


All this happened at the tail- 


end of 1940. Soon afterwards T 
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left the company to join up. For 
a long time I heard nothing 
further ; then, one day in °43, I 
met a man at the Overseas Club 
in London who had been on the 
neighbouring section to Santa 
Filomena. He had volunteered 
for submarines, and so we had 
much to talk about before we got 
on to the subject of the company. 
But presently I asked him 
whether he had any news of our 
friends out there. ‘* Why, yes,” 
he replied, ‘ didn’t you know ? 
My dear chap, your old boss 
Tom Claw got married—believe it 
or not! To a widow, they say, 
who is a terror and runs him 
ragged, poor devil! She must be 
some tartar. Old Tom Claw used 
to be such a firebrand himself. 
But now everybody on the estan- 
cia is scared stiff of his missus 
instead. All except Pancho 


Pailacura, of course.” 

My ears pricked up. ‘* Pancho 
Pailacura ? ” 

“Yes; don’t tell me you’ve 


forgotten him. Tom has him 
there looking after those fox- 
hounds they used to have at 
Headquarters. It seems they 
shifted the kennels to Santa 
Filomena on Tom’s recommend- 
ation. He said there were more 
pumas there than elsewhere, and 
that he had the best man in the 
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company to keep ’em down. 
Pancho is sort of official Hunts- 
man to the company now; and 
he cares for these two brutes, 
Death and Damnation, too, 
because Mrs Claw won’t have 
them in the house. But Pancho’s 
new job isn’t for a married man, 
so he’s unattached—for once! 
That must hurt him, don’t you 
think ? ” 

‘One man’s meat . 
began, almost to myself. 

‘** What’s that, old boy ? ” 

“Oh, nothing. Let it pass 
So Pancho is the only one to 
stand up to the fearsome Mrs 
Claw—eh ? ” 

“That’s right. Funny, isn’t 
it? Tom Claw used to be such 
an old bully. Fancy Pancho 
Pailacura, of all people! An 
insignificant-looking little runt I 
always thought him. Gave the 
impression his one interest was 
in the ‘ china’ girls. Wouldn’t 
say boo! to a goose. Oh, well. 
Look at you up in the sky, and 
me messing about beneath the 
wild, wild waves. Who would 
have thought it, five years 
ago! Life is certainly full of 
surprises.” 

Yes, indeed. Boo! to a goose? 
Well, I said at the beginning 
that Pancho did not give the 
impression of being a brave man. 
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THIS evening the G.S.O. IT. 
and I are going to a Guest Night. 
I have changed into the appro- 
priate apparel, and the invitation 
card which has been on my 
dressing -table for a fortnight 
tells me that I need not sally 
forth for about an hour. It is 
written in the third person. The 
Commanding Officer and Officers 
(it says) request the pleasure of the 
company of .. ., &e., &e. 

There is a technique in these 
invitations and the manner of 
reply. I believe I was told about 
it at the Shop, but I learnt the 
lesson more vividly some years 
later. It was in Colchester in 
about 1927. I had gone there 
as one of an athletics team. 
Another member of the team, 
incidentally, was « Corporal 
Webb who later became a very 
high-class athlete and, before 
his death in 1945, a Brigadier on 
the General Staff and a star in 
the military firmament. The 
athletics match did not begin 
until 2 p.m. and there was not 
much to do in the morning. I 
had seen the soldiery. We had 
looked at the course and had 
done the kind of things that we 
hoped would make us all run 
faster in the afternoon, and I 
had returned to the Gunner 
Mess in which I was staying, to 
read the papers. At a writing- 
table near the window sat the 
Mess Secretary, a subaltern, 
chewing his pen, with a pile of 
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+B.E., D.8.0., M.C. 
invitation cards before him. He 
was inviting some people of the 
Garrison to @ Guest Night. 
Some volumes of the Stud Book, 
without which no Officers’ Mess 
of a mounted unit was complete 
in those days, rested on a shelf 
beside him. He was dressed in 
plain clothes, all checks and slits, 
having finished his day’s work at 
11 A.M. 

Suddenly the Colonel, a fiery 
man with beetling brows, 
entered. He was famed far and 
wide for his ferocity of manner, 
and I stood up in 
clared at me. 

“What the 
doing?’ he 
him. 

“Then sit down,’ he com- 
manded, ** and don’t look at me 
like a stuffed owl.” 

I did what I could and he 
turned upon the Mess Secretary. 

** Let’s have a look at these 
blasted invitations.” 

The Mess Secretary, 
hands were visibly trembling, 
handed the cards to his Com- 
manding Officer. The latter 
looked through them slowly, one 
by one, till he came to the last 
one. 

“ You confounded fool!” he 
exclaimed. ‘* You’ve made a 
mess of the whole damned lot. 
Look at this one.” 

He held one up and, turning 
to me, he shouted— 

‘** And come here you too. I 


awe as he 


hell 


said ; 


are 
and I 


you 
told 


whose 
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don’t suppose you know how to 
write an invitation card like a 
gentleman either. Don’t know 
what they teach you at the Shop 
these days.” 

I did as I was bidden. It 
took my mind off the race to 
be run that afternoon. In the 
Colonel’s hand was an invitation 
card, written in the third person. 
At the top was the Colonel’s 
name (followed by numerous 
decorations) and the Officers of 
such and such a Field Brigade 
(they were not called regiments 
then) requesting the pleasure of 
the company of Lieutenant-Colonel 
the Lord Gort to a Guest Night ..., 
&e. 

‘* What’s wrong with that? ~ 
he demanded. 

I didn’t know, not having my 
Shop notebook with me, and I 
said so—apologetically. 

“Well, you ought to know!” 
he said. ‘‘ Every officer ought 
to know. Now just you re- 
member this.’’ He paused to let 
it sink in. * At the top of the 
damned thing you put my name, 
and you DO NoT put my 
decorations. But you bo put 
that boy Gort’s. When he replies 
hell begin Lieutenant-Colonel the 
Lord Gort thanks . . . and then 
he'll put my name WITH my 
decorations but he WILL NoT 
mention his own. D’you under- 
stand ? ”’ 

** Yes, sir,’ we both replied. 


The Mess Secretary was 
evidently in doubt what Lord 
Gort’s decorations were. His 


eye (and the Colonel’s) wandered 
to the Stud Book beside the 
table. 

‘‘ Tt’s no good looking there,” 
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continued the Colonel in a gentler 
tone. “ That and the Holy Bible 
are the two most authoritative 
books in the English language. 
The more you read them the 
better; but they won’t help you 
now. You must look at the Army 
List.” 

He was a great chap that 
Colonel. He had distinguished 
himself in many campaigns be- 
fore and during the First World 
War; and had he been younger 
he would, I am sure, have risen 
to eminence in the Second. But 
he was too outspoken for the 
peace between the Wars and he 
faded away. His mantle, how- 
ever, descended upon his officers ; 
and the Mess Secretary of 1927 
and several others rose to fame 
later. 

Certainly, although I was terri- 
fied at the time, I have always 
been grateful to him. I often 
notice that the lesson he taught 
80 forcibly then is not known to 
many who pen these invitations 
today. In fact, the invitation 
on my dressing-table now has a 
mistake in it. Perhaps the Mess 
Secretary only had the Stud 
Book. 

It becomes more tricky when 
you are inviting an officer and 
his wife to (say) a Cocktail party 
in the Mess. There is a tendency 
to invite Colonel and Mrs Snooks, 
D.S.O., to the party. 

In writing these things it is 
always a8 well to specify what 
dress should be worn. Unfortun- 
ately it is difficult to make it 
clear when inviting ladies. They 
have so many orders of dress : 
hats, gloves, long or short dresses 
and, in certain climates, even 
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stockings are in doubt. In 
Malaya they say Dress, Formal 
—or Informal. 

I remember well an occasion 
in India in the early 1930's. 
Through the kindness of a rela- 
tive, who held high office in the 
Government, another subaltern 
and I were invited to an ‘ in- 
formal dinner’ with the highest 
in the land. We were particu- 
larly told by the said relative to 
wear mess-kit, but the invitation 
card particularly specified ‘ short 
coat.’ So after playing six 
chukkers of polo in the afternoon, 
and having bathed hurriedly, 
we set off dressed in dinner- 
jackets and mounted on bicycles. 
It seems rather odd now, but 
in those days and in that place 
it was quite ordinary to use 
w# bicycle. The sentry on the 
gate happened to be one of the 
sepoys of my own company and 
saluted gravely as we entered 
the grounds of Government 
House. 

We were the only guests—and 
the only men not wearing either 
mess-dress or tails. Everyone 
was most polite and affected not 
to notice our undress, except the 
A.D.C., who went red and white 
alternately when I showed him 
the invitation card and he saw 
whose mistake it was. Ordin- 
arily, I should have felt most 
uncomfortable ; but not so now. 
Polo had made me thirsty and 
there had been no time to do 
anything about it. The servants 
at Government House were well 
trained and did not leave visitors 
holding empty glasses. Soon I 
felt as much at home as if I had 
been wearing wings and playing 
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the harp, always supposing that 
does make one feel at home. 
My friend evidently felt the 
same. To use a Signals’ expres- 
sion he was transmitting loud 
and clear. 

In due time we went in to 
dinner. We sat at two round 
tables. The boys — A.D.C.s, 
private secretaries and so on— 
sat at one and [ naturally sought 
a place among them; but I 
found I was put between Lady 
Willingdon and a genial Colonel 
whose name, I saw from a card 
in front of him, was Ismay. My 
friend was placed nearby. All 
shyness had vanished with our 
thirsts and I fancy we behaved 
in a way unbefitting very junior 
officers. My friend even ven- 
tured upon a simple story, which 
still makes me smile when I am 
in the mood. It was about a 
curate who went to tea with 
some elderly spinsters. When 
the time came, he rose to bid 
farewell to his hostess. 

“Oh, but Mr Jones,” she said 
pleadingly, ‘“‘we hoped you 
would stay and take Compline 
with us.” 

“A thousand thanks, Miss 
Smith,” he replied unctuously. 
‘“*Tt’s very kind of you, I’m sure, 
but really I could not take 
another morsel.” 

[ rather doubt if this went 
down with a swing. 

After dinner we were allowed 
to join the boys in the billiard- 
room and we played a rowdy 
game while the big shots sat 
quietly in the drawing - room. 
During play some ass upset a 
glass of whisky-and-soda on the 


billiard-table, and I am sure 
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everyone thought it was either 
the other subaltern or me. 

The party broke up early and 
my friend and I pedalled home 
on our bicycles. Next morning 
I sat down to write a polite note 
of thanks. I was not quite sure 
whom to write to, but a novel 
thought occurred to me. I 
looked at the original invitation. 
[t had been written in the third 
person and directed the recipient 
to R.S.V.P. to the A.D.C. Thad 
accepted in the third person to 
the A.D.C.; 80 why not write 
my note of thanks, also in the 
third person, to the A.D.C.? 
So Mr H., therefore, presented 
his compliments (he had to use 
® dictionary to get the spelling 
of this word right) and begged 
to thank His Excellency, &c., 
&c. He went on to say—though 
he omitted it in the ‘ fair copy ° 
—that he attributed his clear 
head in the morning more to the 
quality of His Excellency’s cellar 
than to his own abstemiousness. 

Looking back on this episode 
my chief feeling is that the third 
person is a good form to employ 
on these oceasions. Evidently 
on this occasion it rang the bell ; 
for about a year later, without 
the good offices of influential 
relatives, I was invited again. 
This time I drank a glass of milk 
before leaving my bungalow and 
behaved as discreetly as a church 
mouse. 

Today there is no need to 
drink a glass of milk; not 
because it is ineffective, but 
because in the last thirty years 
or so I have learnt to do without 
it. Now this evening’s party 
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is likely to be a lively one. It is 
to celebrate the 27th anniver- 
sary of the Royal Corps of 
Signals being formed from a 
branch of the Royal Engineers. 
Every year in a8 many garrisons 
as possible, Royal Engineer 
and Royal Signals officers dine 
together to mark their joint 
pedigree. Speeches are made. 
I have to make one myself, 
though I can’t think what I 
shall say. With any luck the 
G.S.O. Il. will have prepared 
one for me. 

There! | 
side. 


hear the ear out- 
I must go. 


Later— 

I had meant to stop there, but 
there has been a sequel to the 
Guest Night. In the Signals’ 
Mess where we dined, as in many 
other Signals’ Messes, there was 
® bronze statuette of Mercury 
which forms the basis of the 
Royal Corps of Signals’ cap- 
badge. The statuette was some 
two feet high and stood on a 
side table in the dining-room. 
Our hosts showed this to us with 
pride after dinner, and IT noticed 
one or two of the young Royal 
Engineer officers taking an in- 
terest in it that distinctly ex- 
ceeded what was required by 
good manners. One of them 
even tried its weight, which was 
considerable. 

Thereafter we went to the 
billiard-room and played a round 
game called Freda. It is a 
vigorous, boisterous game in 
which the ball is played by hand, 
as opposed to playing with a 
cue. Success tends to go to the 
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active and the alert, though it 
is advantageous to have some- 
one fairly simple-minded playing 
immediately before you. 

We played two rounds of this ; 
the first under, so to speak, the 
Queensberry Rules; the second 
free-for-all and no holds barred. 
At about 11.30 p.m. the Chief 
Signal Officer and I departed. 

Next morning the Adjutant 
of the local Engineer Regiment 
sent a signal to his opposite 
number in the Signals Regiment 
who had been our hosts. It ran 
thus :-— 


Signalman believed to be Signal- 
man Mercury now in our custody. 
(stop). Send strong escort to 
remove same. 


The Adjutant of the Signals 
Regiment was only sparking on 
three cylinders and sent for the 
Orderly Room Sergeant with his 
Nominal Rolls of the Regiment. 
Diligent search revealed Signal- 
man Mead, Signalman Mercer 
and Signalman Merritt, but no 
Signalman Mercury. It was not 
one of his men in custody ; but 
the honour of the Royal Corps 
of Signals was at stake. He 
must act in the words of the 
Corps motto Certa Cito. He sent 
a signal to the Chief Signal 
Officer describing the plight of 
Signalman Mercury and dis- 
claiming all responsibility for 
him. He asked for a search to 
be made in the records to see 
which regiment he came from, 
so that he could be quickly 
released from the custody of 
the wicked Sappers. 

The signal came over the wire- 
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less to the Chief Signal Officer's 
staff officer, who happened to be 
out on an exercise in the field. 
He was sparking on all six 
cylinders and replied, ‘** Roger. 
Out,” implying that the mes- 
sage was understood and the 
transmission was to end. 

He thereupon wrote a note 
addressed personally to a fellow 
communicator—a captain of the 
Royal Signals—who commanded 
the Signal Section attached to 
the Engineer Regiment. It 
arrived after lunch by a special 
despatch-rider, who handed it 
over with a grin. The Signals 
officer read it and told the 
despatch-rider to wait. He 
went across to the Officers’ Mess 
of the Engineer Regiment and 
spoke to the Mess Sergeant. 

‘“ Yes, sir,’ replied the Ser- 
geant, ‘“‘ the Adjutant brought 
it in this morning, sir. On the 
dining - room table now, sir. 
Very nice it looks too, sir.” 

Together they went to look. 
On the dining-room table was 
the bronze statuette of Mercury 
kidnapped from the Signals. It 
certainly was an attractive piece. 

“Take great care of it, Ser- 
geant,”’ said the young Signals 
officer casually. ‘‘ It must be 
worth the hell of a lot.” 

*“ Very good, sir,” replied the 
Sergeant, and the Signals officer 
strolled back to his office. He 
thereupon wrote a note for the 
despatch-rider to take back to 
H.Q. He then sent for his jeep. 

About tea-time the Chief 
Signal Officer was invoked. He 
saw his chance and determined 
to make the most of it. He 
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picked up the telephone and 
dialled the Chief Engineer. 

“ A most disgraceful thing has 
happened,” he said with well- 
feigned severity. ‘Some _ ill- 
mannered young officers from 
your Engineer Regiment dined 
in the Signals’ Mess last night as 
our guests, and removed the 
statuette of Mercury from the 
dining-room. D’you think you 
could tell ‘em to return it at 
once.” 

The Chief Engineer reacted 
speedily. Wires hummed, and 
soon the Commanding Officer of 
the Engineer Regiment, his 
Adjutant, his Intelligence Officer 
and the Mess Sergeant were 
storming round the Officers’ 
Mess searching for a missing 
statuette. It had vanished. 

It was a beautiful summer's 
evening. The setting sun 
streamed in through the open 
window of the dining - room. 
Outside, the distant sound of 
bat and ball in a cricket-net was 
the only audible sound. The 
Oommanding Officer looked out 
of the window. In the flower- 
bed below were suspicious foot- 
prints and in the drive were the 
wheel-marks of a jeep on the 
newly raked gravel. 
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‘** Anybody been in the Mess 
since lunch -time, Sergeant ? ” 
he asked. 

‘No, sir,” replied the Ser- 
geant. “Only the Signals 
officer.’’ 

‘“* Tsee,”’ said the 0.0. thought- 
fully. ‘ Then I don’t think we 
need worry any more about the 
statuette.” 

He had guessed, as the reader 
will have done too, that it was 
the Signals officer’s footprints 
he had seen under the window. 
As he rightly deduced, that 
young officer’s loyalty to his 
own Corps had compelled him 
to return the statuette to its 
proper place. But there were 
some exciting moments when 
the loss was first discovered. 

As after all practical jokes, 
there was a period of anticlimax ; 
and there was some anxiety on 
how the whole episode would 
be received by High Authority. 
The prevalent feeling, however, 
was epitomised by the General 
when he heard about the affair. 

“T’m glad,” he said, “ that 
the boys still do these things. 
Guest Nights would not be quite 
the same if they didn’t.” 

Nor, indeed, would the British 
Army be quite the same. 
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BY JOHN 

MosQquiToEs hung in clouds. 
They cried frantically in my 
sars. They flew into my mouth 
as I shouted at the cattle. I 
cursed for the hundredth time, 
and switched myself and Paint 
with a willow-branch. The 
insects lay grey and purple on 
Paint’s sweating satin coat. I 
whacked at them with an open 
hand, and my glove came away 
sticky with blood. 

The cattle drifted sluggishly 
before me, unwilling to leave 
their chosen places in the thick 
willow and poplar brush. I 
was in a tangle of deadfall ; 
walking, leading Paint behind 
me. The cattle were grey with 
a covering of mosquitoes. 

“Hi hi!” I yelled, and 
choked on a large fellow that 
seemed to be fighting for free- 
dom in my throat. 

‘* Where the hell are you?” 
shouted Tim. 

“ Here,” I 
and obviously. 


velled peevishly 
“ Playing dog,” 
I added, and barked to explain 
my predicament. 
‘* Not much farther, old boy,” 
called Tim. 
The sweat poured down and 


stung my eyes. ‘“ Hi hi.” We 
serambled clear of the deadfall 
and came to the cool shade of 
spruce-trees. I mounted again 
and rode for the creek bank, 
where I drank. I ducked my 
head under the lovely water, 
and splashed so that it drenched 
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my sweat-sodden shirt. Tim 
joined me. 

Gasping after his drink 
said, “ Best cross ‘em here. 
Beaver dam just ahead.’”’ The 
cattle swung to us, and crowded 
into the shallow water. 

** Rest ’em,” said Tim. We 
lit a smudge-fire and sat in the 
acrid smoke. Our horses strayed 
close to us, welcoming the smoke 
that brought such relief from 
torment. It was nearly noon of 
a July day. The sky above us 
was clear blue, out of which the 
sun shone unobstructed. We 
were heading upstream to the 
home ranch. Above us to the 
east was a cut-bank some two 
hundred feet high. An eagle’s 
eyrie by some engineering marvel 
clung to a ledge. To the west 
the steep slopes were covered 
by poplar and spruce. Thick 
willow grew along the banks. 
We had been riding since five 
o’clock and hoped to have 
brought the cattle home before 
the heat of the day. On the 
morrow we intended to brand. 

Three more miles to go, but 
the valley was opening ont. 
Skirting the beaver dam and 
the mass of dammed-up water 
we drifted on. The calves were 
tiring, and the Highland bulls 
insisted on wandering into the 
holes in the creek at every 
opportunity. Within two hours 
we closed the corral gate on the 
cattle. Mrs Tim 


he 


was there, 
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neat and pretty, busy tending a 
big smudge-fire. The billowing 
smoke rolled over the cattle. 
Our spare horses whinnied a 
welcome as we led our tired 
beasts into the coolness of the 
barn. The mangers were full of 
sweet hay. 

“Oh! you're filthy,” said 
Tim’s seven-year-old daughter 
as I went into the house. 

‘* Pudding,” I said, ‘ don’t 
talk so much, and give me a 
drink.”” She brought me a 
dipper of water, so cold that I 
gasped. After dinner I stretched 
out in the sitting-room. It 


seemed but a few minutes later 
when Tim woke me. 

‘** Rise up, buckaroo,”’ he said, 
rubbing his eyes. 
to ride.” 

“Cool enough to sleep,” I 
groaned, pulling on my boots. 


** Cool enough 


We drank tea, and saddled on 
fresh horses. I led my big 
brown five-year-old out of the 
barn. 

* Are you going to buck?” 
I inquired of him nervously. 

‘Oh, no!’ he seemed to say 
as he pressed his nose against 
me. Broken out in the spring he 
still had original ideas. He is 
Paint’s grandson. Tim was 
riding a little black bunchy 
horse, all fire and mane and tail 
and twinkling legs. I thought 
sorrowfully that I could look for 
no help in that direction. The 
little black was apt to start the 
party himself. 

We headed north along the 
purple trail that wound through 
the hayfields. Both horses were 
walking well and happily, their 
heads swinging. Without warn- 
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ing Jasper snorted angrily and 
pounded the ground for a good 
purchase. As I hit him with the 
quirt I dropped the spurs into 
him. He reared up and out to 
the left and came down like a 
cat. 

“ Cripes!”’ said 
his head up!” 

As Jasper went 
second time I hit him again. 
His head came up, and with 
relief I set him down the trail 
in a series of enormous kangaroo- 
like leaps. In a moment he 
settled to a stretched gallop. 
The gates were open and I ‘ set 
him alight.’ It was fun now. I 
brought him back penitent and 
dripping. 

The sun was low, 
long black shadows. Each tree, 
each tuft of alfalfa cast its 
blue-black shade. The shadows 
of our horses strode on elongated 
legs. Each drilled row of oats 
shone against the darkness of 
its neighbour’s shadow. The 
sunburned hills to the east were 
pink and yellow, spotted with 
the green-and-black patches of 
willow and saskatoon bushes. 
To the west the sides of the hills 
were in deep shadow. The 
distant hills were blurred and 
purple. It is a purple country. 
The smoke from bush-fires red- 
dened the sky. Marsh hawks 
hunted over the hayfields. <A 
prairie chicken hurtled over- 
head. I turned to look for its 
pursuer, but the peregrine falcon 
was past us before I moved. 
The prairie chicken tried for 
height, but the falcon climbed 
above it and struck. The 
stricken bird turned on its back 


Tim, ‘ get 


up for the 


casting 
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and fell; a _ tuft 
floated in the air. 

The little creek bordering the 
west side of the hayfields was 
dry. Hosts of large yellow 
butterflies rested on the crusted 
mud. In the cool of the even- 
ing the mosquitoes increased 
in number and vigour. We 
climbed to the high ground and 
a west wind blew them from us. 
On the hill the ‘ Indian paint- 
brush’ shone red in the dusk. 
In masses they were like glowing 
fire between the trees. They 
stood straight and slim as tulips 
do. Other simple flowers grew 
on the hill: blue, and white, 
and yellow. Wild roses were 
shedding their petals. They 
seented the coulées. Purple 
vetch and pea-vine dragged at 
the horses’ feet. Below, 


of feathers 


our 
The 
little creek was fringed with 
dark willows, until it dis- 
appeared into a canyon. There 
the tall spruce-trees stood as 
dark sentinels. 

In deep shadow among the 
poplar-trees we found the re- 
mainder of our cattle. They 
flicked their tails as they grazed. 
Slowly we drifted them home. 
The sun had gone, but its 
light still showed pale over the 
northern horizon. A doe mule- 
deer trotted away from us down 
the hill, followed by her dappled 
twins, their little white rumps 
bobbing in the gloaming. There 
was a moon, but her light seemed 
ineffectual in the glow from the 
north. It was eleven o'clock 
when we went into the house 
for supper. I stayed the night 
with Tim and his family. My 


valley lay flat and green. 
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last sensation, before I 
asleep, was that I ached 
every muscle. 

I heard the whirr of Tim’s 
alarum-clock and the savage slap 
that stilled its noise. 

‘* Hi there, compadre,” I said. 

“Stay put,’ said Tim, “ ll 
get tea.” 

He came down 
tucking in his shirt. Outside I 
could hear a phebe singing. 
‘* Phebe, phoebe,” it sang. A 
cow was bellowing for her calf. 
With an old-timer’s smoothness 
Tim soon had a fire crackling 
in the cook-stove. The haytields 
were wet with dew, and the 
Rocky Mountains just showed 
above a rising mist from the 
creek. A few white clouds 
stretched thin and harmless 
across the western sky. An 
inch-long shrew walked out of 
one of my boots. The little 
animal trotted across the floor, 
its long nose probing downwards 
as if for guidance. The kettle 
boiled as I stamped = and 
wrenched into my boots. We 
drank tea and— We’re away, 
honey,” called Tim. 

‘** O.K.,” replied his spouse. 

“Such a vulgar expression!” 
I said in an auntish manner. I 
heard Pudding giggle. Tim went 
off to milk his cow, and I fed 
the horses and cleaned the barn. 
It was cool and a light west 
wind blew caressingly. 

‘Tomorrow,’ I thought, ‘I 
will sleep all day,’ and knew 
that I would not do so. A pair 
of squirrels scrambled along the 
ridge of the barn roof and 
jumped to the cross-pole of a 
high-topped gate. 


fell 
in 


the stairs 


They swore 
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at me and rubbed their faces 
with their hands. A multitude 
of chipmunks were round the 
oat-shack. They ran with tails 
held vertically, or sat up, eating 
as if their lives depended on 
speed of mastication, shovelling 
the grain into their mouths with 
both forepaws. 

As I followed the path be- 
tween the spruce-trees that led 
to the house, a hen ruffed grouse 
hurled herself at my legs. Cluck- 
ing, she ran away trailing a 
wing and limping. As I stood 
still, looking for her brown-and- 
yellow chicks, she returned 
furiously to the attack. ‘“‘ Take 
it easy, old lady,” I said. “TI 
won’t hurt nobody.” Further 
enraged by the double negative 
she continued to batter me, her 
stiff wings slapping against my 
boots. The chicks, eight of 
them, sat high in a willow-bush. 
I hurried off to fetch Pudding. 

After breakfast Tim and I 
started to cut out the cattle. 
Our object was to separate the 
cows and calves from the bulls 
and yearlings. We then in- 
tended to separate Tim’s cows 
and calves from mine. In this 
country of cowboys it seems 
that the less spectacular ‘ cow- 
boying around’ there is, the 
more efficient is the operation. 
Tim walked into the herd and 
emerged leading old Heather, 
a gentle milk cow. He tied her 
to the side of the central 
corral. I found her calf, and 
Paint pushed him out of the 
herd to his mother. Tim on his 
wise old sorrel horse nudged 
cows and calves out of the herd. 
Onee they were clear Paint 
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took charge and pushed them 
into the corral. Seeing Heather 
they went willingly. Occasion- 
ally a yearling would attempt 
to join the growing throng of 
cows. Paint quietly cut him 
out, and with a sudden dart 
sent the youngster scampering 
back. Cows and calves were 
bawling as they became momen- 
tarily separated. In a very short 
time the job was done. The 
outcry in the corral quietened 
to the low gentle noise of 
reunited families. We turned 
out the bulls and young stock 
and I took them over the hill. 

Some patience was required 
to cut out my cows and calves 
from Tim’s. Gradually Tim 
pushed my animals into a smaller 
corral while I stood by to open 
and shut the dividing gate. 
The bawling began again. It 
was comparatively easy to spot 
those cows with peculiarities of 
colour and shape, but to pick 
out the pure-bred Aberdeen- 
Angus it: was necessary to read 
the brand on their left ribs. 

“J bar O coming,” said Tim, 
and I would swing the gate. 

“That her calf?’ Tim would 
ask from the midst of a cloud 
of dust. 

I bent down looking for a 
fleck of white on the calf’s 
belly. 

“Yes,” I said, or I would 
shout back, ‘‘ Brindled heifer?’ 

Tim, already pushing another 
cow, found time to answer, 
‘** Yes, Gertrude’s.” 

At intervals we rested and 
smoked, watching the cows 
‘mothering off.’ One of Tim’s 
cows would be at the closed 
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gate bawling at her calf on the 
other side. 

** Let me have my calf back,” 
implored Tim. I opened the 
gate a little while Tim held the 
cow, and I mancuvred the ealf 
back to its mother. 

Our conversation, to the un- 
initiated, would have sounded 
like pure gibberish. 

‘** What’s big Blue got ? ” says 
Tim, coughing in the dust. 

** Buckskin Highlander.” 

*O.K. coming out,” and a 
big grade cow lumbers towards 
me with a silvery cross-bred 
Highland calf at her flank. 

‘* Raggety dry ?”’ asks Tim. 

“Yep,” I say. ‘ Cougar on 
the flats.” So it went on until 
we made our count, and were 
satisfied that every cow had 
her own offspring. The actual 
branding would now be simple. 

The neighbours began to 
arrive. Along the trail from the 
north came a caravan. In the 
lead was a long, low, shining 
American motor-car, all its 
wonderful vulgarities shining and 
winking in the morning sun as 
it rose and sank on the gentle 
undulations. At a decent inter- 
val, avoiding the dust, was a 
bunch of horsemen. The dust 
flicked up in little puffs from 
their horses’ feet. Next, boiling 
along in the distance, a large 
truck, its outlines blurred by 
the shimmer of the heat-waves. 
Then came a large red tractor, 
its red snout dancing. I could 
hear the rattle of the old waggon 
which it towed. 

Under the trees by the house 
Tim and I welcomed the eaval- 
cade. People poured out. Wives 
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and children; brothers from 
Alberta and cousins from Sas- 
katchewan; an Austrian from 
the Tyrol. 

‘Hi there, Tim. Hi there, 
Jarn. Whatdaya know! My 
brother from Edmonton. Meet 
Mrs Chymehuk. How do you 
do? Meet Mr Hauser. T not 
spikin’ too good English.” The 
children ran riot; the very 
small ones kept close to their 
mothers. I excused myself and 
joined the horsemen, who were 
tying their ponies to the corral 
rails. Bud was there, small and 
light and wiry. Sam, with the 
laughing mouth and eyes and 
grizzled hair. Vern, a veteran 
cattleman, immaculate, with 
tiny feet and deceptively slender 
wrists. Hugh, another light 
horseman quietly slackening the 
cinch of a well-mannered blood 
horse. Carl, big and _ broad- 
shouldered, his blue eyes snap- 
ping from a bronzed face as he 
pitched hay to the horses. Tim 
joined us. 

‘“* Coffee in the house, boys,” 
he said. ‘Thank you for 
coming.” 

‘* Had to come along,” drawled 
Bud. ‘“ Quite a bunch of my 
calves has turned up missing.” 
“Oh! we ate them,” said Tim 
and, laughing, we headed for the 
house. 

Over coffee, 
instructions. 
to ‘ heel.’ 


Tim 
Vern 


gave us 
and Hugh 
Bud to hand and 
inoculate. Carl and Sam to 
‘wrassle. I was to tend the 
fire and keep the hypodermic 
syringe filled with black-leg 
vaceine. Tim himself to castrate 
and boss the outfit. I slipped 
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away to stoke up the branding- 
fire which I had started in its 
trench previously. I pushed 
Tim’s irons into its glowing 
centre: a ‘ bar’ with which to 
brand a ‘ half-diamond,’ a ‘ T,’ 
and a ‘9.’ With these Bud 
would put Tim’s registered brand 
on the calves, thus—9. I 
opened the little boxes hold- 
ing the ampoules of vaccine, 
charged the syringe, and we 
were ready. 

Vern rode slowly among 
Tim’s cows, his lariat twirling 
slowly. Choosing his calf he 
flipped the loop round its hind- 
legs. It was a seemingly effort- 
less performance. Vern’s horse 
trotted quietly past the brand- 
ing-fire, the ealf sliding over the 
soft dusty surface of the corral 
at the end of the rope. Carl 
grabbed it by the flank and 
turned it onto its right side. 
Almost in the same _ instant 
Vern allowed slack in the rope 
which Sam threw off the hind- 
legs. Sam sat down behind the 
calf, his right foot braced against 
the calf’s hindquarters, _ his 
hands stretching its near hind- 
leg. Carl knelt gently on the 
calf’s neck with one knee, and 
bent its near foreleg tightly 
from the knee. I handed the 
‘bar’ to Bud. 

* Bull,” shouted Carl, and 
Tim took his knife from the tin 
of disinfectant. There was a 
sharp smell of burning flesh and 
hair. I took the ‘bar,’ and 
handed Bud the ‘T.’ Tim was 
operating. 

‘* What’s he doing ? ”’ shrieked 
a little six-year-old girl perched 
on the top rail of the corral. I 
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handed Bud the ‘ 9,’ and checked 
the syringe for the correct dose. 
Bud plunged the needle into the 
fold of skin inside the calf’s 
elbow. Tim straightened up. 

* O.K.,” said Bud. 

* Let ‘im go,” said Tim, and 
the calf, slightly dazed, ran to 
the side of the corral. Vern was 
there with another calf. 1 
stoked the _ fire carefully. 
“ Heifer,” called Carl. Hugh, 
at the moment unemployed, 
took over the vaccine from me, 
and the pace increased. 

“Get me some water,” I 
said to a small boy. He said, 
‘Sure thing,” and came off the 
rails like a squirrel to run to 
the well. I dripped sweat. 

‘“‘Tron’s cold,’ yelled Bud in 
a rage. 

‘Too much bloody hurry,” 
I said, stung by such a criticism 
of my activities. 

** Spell off,” said Tim. “ Hold 
it, Vern.” Over the rim of the 
water-pail I grinned at Bud who 
was now laughing. Hugh took 
a turn at ‘ heeling.’ Did these 
fellows never miss their throw ? 
Apparently not. 

By dinner - time we _ had 
branded all forty-five of Tim’s 
calves. We turned them into a 
pasture, and the roaring and 
bleating gradually died. The 
calves ran to their dams, or 
lay down exhausted in the shade - 
of the trees. We ate the midday 
meal in relays ; men first, waited 
on by the ladies. 

Mrs Chymehuk, a large 
Lithuanian lady, confided to 
me that she had two cows 
already yet. I asked her if she 
liked Western Canada. 
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* Too 
* Already 
can.” 

This tallied exactly with my 
experience. 

Mr Hauser, lately a captain in 
an Austrian artillery regiment, 
continually assured me that I 
was too good. This was com- 
forting. 

‘* Have some pie, Hans.” 

** You are too good,” with a 
curt little bow. 

After dinner we branded my 
calves. Thunder - clouds were 
billowing up all round us. 
Sweat ran off my nose and spat 
on the hot stones round the fire. 
Vern roped a yearling heifer by 
the neck. Like a flash Hugh 
‘heeled’ her. They held her 
between the quiet ponies. Carl 
pushed and she subsided onto 
her side. She had been missed 


she said. 
not see it 


beeg,”’ 
yet I 


on the round-up the previous 


year. The ponies stretched her 
out, and Bud put on my J bar O. 
Carl and Sam slipped the ropes 
from her. Wild with fright she 
charged the first object that 
attracted her eye. It happened 
to be me. Amidst roars of 
laughter I jumped for the top 
rail of the corral. The heifer 
hit the rails with her polled 
head a few feet below me. It 
was my turn to laugh as 
chased Sam and Carl up 
corral side. Vern hazed 
away. 

* All through,” said Tim. As 
he said it the thunder rolled 
and rumbled above the hill-tops. 
Lightning flashed into the bush, 
and ripped horizontally above 
the wooded hills. 

‘** Home for me, 


she 
the 
her 


+h) 


said Hugh. 
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* Stop over,” said Tim. 

“Tt could get bad. Got to 
get the truck home before the 
trail is out,’ Hugh said. He 
shouted to his family, ‘“ Get 
going.” Men, women and 
children ran for their vehicles. 
They might just get home, 
some seven miles away, before 
the storm arrived to make the 
trail impossible. 

‘Good-bye. Thanks a lot.” 

The tractor, crackling with 
energy, surged down the trail, 
the waggon bouncing and clack- 
ing on its wooden wheels. Mrs 
Chymehuk, driving the big 
motor - car, cut across a patch 
of home grass and Tim swore 
loudly. The big truck moved 
off sedately, escorted by the 
horsemen. In a few minutes 
only a drifting cloud of red dust 
told of their passing. We turned 
the cattle on to the hillside and 
pushed them northwards. They 
spread out to graze on the thick 
pea-vine in the woods. Tim 
and [ turned for home. The 
clouds were closing in, thunder 
muttering and crashing con- 
tinuously. A vivid flash with 
red in it attracted our attention 
to the west. A lone spruce-tree 
was blazing like a torch, black 
smoke pluming to join the 
clouds. To the east the black 
clouds were hung with greyish 
white udders sagging low to the 
hills. 

* Hail,” said Tim, 
spurred for the barn. 

There was just time to collect 
the branding-irons and other 
impedimenta before the first 
cold blast of wind picked up the 
dust in the and 


and we 


corrals came 
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howling through 
poplar - trees. | 
Paint. 

** Must get home,” I shouted. 
Tim raised his arm in a good-bye 
gesture, laughing. Paint, ex- 
hilarated as I was by the noise 
and roaring wind, flashed 
through the corral gateway. 
Mrs Tim and Pudding waved to 
me as I passed the house. As I 
left the shelter of the trees to 
cross the mile of waving blue 
alfalfa, the first cold drops of 
rain hit coldly on my _ back. 
Paint snorted, and ran off the 
trail as he shied at a patch of 
ox-eye daisies. The cracking 


the bending 
jumped for 


thunder was close to the light- 
ning flashes, and for a moment 
I felt lonely. I glanced back at 
the hail-clouds, thinking of the 
damage they would do if they 
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passed over our three hundred 
acres Of hay and young oats. 
Relieved, I saw they would 
miss us. The wind, as if turned 
off by a tap, ceased, and it 
seemed that the heavy clouds 
had burst. The noise of the 
thunder merged with the roar 
of the rain. As I went down to 
the house at a jolting run the 
thick dust turned to mud. We 
slid down the last steep pitch. 
The barn roof was cascading 
water. I could hear the barrels 
drumming beneath the eaves of 
the house. 

As I dragged off my sodden 
clothes the thunder rolled away, 
but the blessed rain continued 
to pour. It filled my barrels, 
and it cooled and comforted 
bewildered calves in the dim 
woods. 





COMMENT. 


By the sad experience of many 
luckless men, even the largest 
of spoons may prove inadequate 
for supper with a dictator. Dr 
Adenauer’s visit to Moscow in 
August naturally aroused appre- 
hensions. What would he get 
from and what would he give 
to those aloof masters of the 
Kremlin, whose mood during 
the past few months has been of 
the bestowing rather than of 
the grabbing kind, but who 
might change their minds or 
their identities in a night ? 

In the result Dr Adenauer 
did better on his visit than 
many had dared to hope. At 
any rate all was harmonious 


enough, apart from one angry 
passage with 


Mr Krushchev, 
who resented Dr Adenauer’s 
suggestion that Russian as well 
as German soldiers had behaved 
badly in the countries they 
were invading. 

Certain points were agreed 
upon or, if not agreed upon, 
were conceded. The first was 
that the unification of Germany 
must wait on the wisdom of 
the Great Powers; they had 
divided the country and only 
they could reunite it. The 
second point was that there 
should be an exchange of 
ambassadors between Moscow 
and Bonn; and the third that 
German prisoners of war in 
Russia should at last be re- 
patriated. 

On the first point the answer 
was the one expected, since 
obviously the 


unification of 


Germany could not possibly be 
settled or even profitably dis- 
cussed at a meeting of so limited 
a character. The exchange of 
ambassadors has been treated 
by the Press as a gain for the 
Russians, who had not hitherto 
recognised the existence of 
Federal Germany and had con- 
fined their favours and their 
intercourse to their friendly 
satellite in the east. But sooner 
or later Federal Germany had 
to be recognised; and the 
Russians, being realists, no doubt 
decided that sooner was better 
than later, and that they were 
more likely to unite Germany 
on lines satisfactory to them- 
selves if they came to terms 
with Dr Adenauer than they 
would if he was in diplomatic 
association only with the 
Western Powers. The so-called 
People’s Democratic Germany of 
the east must have found this 
decision distressing, though Dr 
Grotewohl was too prudent to 
display his feelings openly. It 
must have been galling to find 
Dr Adenauer speaking for 
Germany sans phrase, with no 
indication that any other than 
Federal Germany counted ; and 
still more galling to find the 
Russians tacitly accepting this 
attitude. 

Clearly the Kremlin attaches 
great importance to the estab- 
lishment of diplomatic relations, 
because it was willing not only 
to put an affront on its Bast 
German friends, but also to 
coneede the third point, the 
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return of the German prisoners 
of war. Until August, Russia 
had refused to discuss the 
question, on the ground that the 
prisoners they still held were 
Nazi war criminals and detained 
as such. This was an absurd 
pretext. No one knows the 
exact figure of prisoners still 
kept, but they are believed to 
number about 100,000, the vast 
majority of whom were ordinary 
conscripted men. That they 
should still be imprisoned ten 
years after the end of the war is a 
major seandal, and Dr Adenauer, 
on his return from Moscow, 
could not have faced his people 
with any comfort unless he had 
received some assurance on the 
subject. This he got, though 
only in the form of a verbal 
promise ; but he got this without 
apparently giving away very 
much in return, except the 
exchange of ambassadors, which 
may be as much to his advantage 
as it is to Russia’s, and an 
undertaking to start trade talks 
which should be of benefit to 
both countries. Notwithstand- 
ing some adverse comment in 
the Press, Dr Adenauer has 
certainly increased his prestige 
in both parts of Germany and 
probably at the Kremlin too. 


To those 
years ago in the 
Expeditionary Force, Gaza is 
rather more than a name. It 
was the gateway to the Holy 
Land, a little white town among 
olive groves whose green was a 
refreshment to men with eyes 
tired by the bareness of the 
desert. Lately Gaza has been 


who served forty 


Egyptian 
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in the news once more. During 
the fighting which ended with 
the establishment of Israel, the 
Egyptians settled themselves in 
the town, perhaps because it 
is still the gateway to the 
Holy Land, perhaps because it 
represented the sole military 
achievement of the Egyptian 
Army in a far from glorious 
campaign. 

Ever since then they have 
held Gaza, to their own satis- 
faction and to the unease of 
Israel. A further source of 
discomfort has been the presence 
of some 200,000 Arab refugees, 
who have lost the lands in their 
own country which were their 
livelihood, and have been waiting 
in indigence and misery for 
something to turn up. What 
has turned up—and not as yet 
to their advantage—is trouble. 
Thrusts and counter - thrusts 
have been delivered by Egypt 
and Israel. Egyptian comman- 
dos have penetrated almost to 
Tel Aviv ; and Jewish reprisals 
have threatened to cut the long, 
slender and vital line of com- 
munications between Gaza and 
Egypt. Who started all the 
fuss? The Jews, say the Arabs, 
and the Arabs, say the Jews; 
while the U.N.O. Armistice Com- 
mission, hurrying feverishly from 
one scene of outrage to the 
next, would probably reply in 
Hibernian fashion, ‘ Both.’ 

No one—not even Mr Foster 
Dulles, hard though he has 
tried—can suggest an acceptable 
settlement. The Jews cannot 
afford to yield an inch of their 
territory. They are ringed with 
watchful enemies. Jordan holds 
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part of Jerusalem and most of 
Mount Ephraim and the Judean 
hills; Syria and Lebanon raid 
and encroach in the north; 
and Gaza is an ever-present 
threat on the south-west border. 
Yet Israel badly needs a period 
of peace, to enable her to absorb 
her immigrants, establish her 
economy and balance her budget. 
But a respite is just what her 
enemies are determined she shall 
not have. The fact is that the 
Arabs ave never accepted 
Israel as an established State 
or forgiven the military reverses 
inflicted on them in the Palestine 
rar. The only peace the Arabs 
are at present prepared to accept 
is one that would destroy Israel 
and restore the refugees to the 
lands they have lost. However 


much we may regret this in- 
transigence, we must recognise 


that it has an historical founda- 
tion as well as a_ genuine 
grievance behind it. Would 
Israel be content with the 
frontiers of the Judges or the 
Maccabees, or will she seek to 
restore the Kingdom of Solomon, 
which stretched from Damascus 
to the Gulf of Akaba’? No one 
knows, and the Arabs, not 
without justification, wish to 
take no risks. So far as they 
are concerned, they feel of 
Israel as Strafford’s enemies felt 
of him, that ‘ stone dead hath 
no fellow’; and the Jews, 
aware of this enmity, will 
stubbornly oppose any com- 
promise that might weaken their 
position. 


It has become an international 
axiom that a conference between 
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countries is better not held 
at all unless the ground has 
been properly prepared and the 
general lines of possible agree- 
ment have been approved 
beforehand by both parties. 
Over Cyprus last August this 
salutary rule was ignored. It 
was known that the Greeks had 
one point of view, the Turks 
another, and Britain a third; 
but apparently no attempt was 
made before the conference met 
to discover how these might be 
reconciled. It may well be that 
they cannot be reconciled ; but 
if so, there was no point in 
holding a conference foredoomed 
to deadlock. All that in facet 
took place was a repetition of 
arguments with which everyone 
was familiar, accompanied by a 
hardening of opinion and an 
exacerbation of feelings. The 
Greeks made it clear that they 
would consider nothing but 
Enosis, and that the majority 
of Cypriots would not co-operate 
in self-government if union with 
Greece were ruled out of practical 
politics. The Turks were equally 
emphatic in refusing to consider 
any solution which might hand 
over to Greece an island with 
%® population about 20 per cent 
Turkish. They pointed out with 
truth that while Cyprus had 
never belonged to Greece, it 
had for a long time belonged to 
Turkey and was nearly as close 
to the mainland of Asia Minor 
as is the Isle of Man to the 
mainland of England. While 
satisfied with the existing state 
of affairs, if Britain was going 
to hand over Cyprus to anyone, 
they argued that the recipient 
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should be Turkey, not Greece. 
The British, for their part, were 
quite ready and even anxious to 
concede a liberal measure of 
self-government ; but the island, 
besides being legitimately and 
by treaty British territory, was 
too important strategically for 
the defence of the free countries 
to be handed over to anyone, 
at any rate in the near future. 
So the conference broke up, 
with no one budging an inch 
and everyone a bit ruffled by 
the apparent obstinacy of every- 
one else; while all that had 
been achieved was the stirring 
up of bad blood between two 
countries whose mutual friend- 
ship is most necessary to the 
peace of eastern Europe and 
the defensive arrangements of 
N.A.T.O. Moreover, since the 
conference ended, the island has 
had a new outbreak of strikes 


and acts of sabotage, leading to 
the appointment of one of our 
most distinguished soldiers, Sir 
John Harding, as Governor. 

So we are where we were, and 


a settlement is still to seek. 
What this should be, no one 
would confidently predict ; but 
the seeking of it has hardly been 
assisted by the premature and 
ill-prepared conference of last 
August. 


The affair of the two con- 
stituencies of Northern Ireland 
which have been trying to elect 
or not to elect Members of 
Parliament might have come 
straight out of a play by Gilbert 
and Sullivan—or possibly by 
Mr William Home. At the 
General Election Mid-Ulster and 
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the joint constituency of Tyrone 
and Fermanagh chose as their 
representatives two gentlemen 
who were ‘doing time’ as the 
result of an attempt on some 
army barracks. The men, being 
in prison, could not sit, but by 
* constitutional paradox they 
could stand, and by small 
majorities they were elected. 
The Unionists in the two con- 
stituencies decided to deal with 
this situation in different ways. 
In one of them they claimed the 
seat for their defeated candidate. 
In the other they sought success- 
fully to have the election 
annulled. Neither solution was 
very satisfactory. All that 
happened in Mid-Ulster, which 
chose the second course, was 
that in the by-election which 
ensued, the Sinn Feiners again 
returned their man, this time by 
an increased majority ; so that 
the local Unionists had to follow 
the example set by Tyrone and 
Fermanagh and claim the seat 
for their candidate. The High 
Court having ruled in their 
favour, it remains for the Speaker 
of the House of Commons to 
invite him and presumably his 
colleague from Tyrone’ and 
Fermanagh to take their seats 
—an invidious task which Mr 
Morrison is unlikely to welcome. 

The solution is unsatisfactory 
because it flouts the expressed 
wishes of the electors; but the 
alternative, which some have 
commended, of leaving the two 
constituencies unrepresented, is 
even more unsatisfactory. In 
the two of them together 60,266 
votes were cast for Sinn Fein as 
against 59,745 given to the 
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Unionists. The margin was 
therefore tiny, and while little 
sympathy need be wasted on 
the slightly over 60,000 people 
who voted for men plainly dis- 
qualified from sitting in Parlia- 
ment, the slightly under 60,000 
who voted the other way have 
every right to representation at 
Westminster. Why should they 
be penalised to gratify the spite 
or folly of the others ? 

Of course from the point of 
view of the man who is not a 
constitutional lawyer the remedy 
seems quite simple. It is an 
Act of Parliament which should 
lay down that a man who is not 
qualified to sit is also not 
qualified to stand. This would 
be too late to settle the business 
of the two constituencies in 
Northern Ireland, but should 
effectively prevent similar abuses 
in the future. Such a change 
would merely be a reversion to 
the practice which prevailed up 
to about thirty years ago, by 
which the Returning Officer was 
responsible for seeing that only 
lit and proper persons were 
accepted for nomination as 
Parliamentary candidates. Why 
this sensible provision was ever 
altered is a mystery ; possibly 
it was wrongly assumed that a 
felon would never have the 
audacity to come forward as a 
candidate. 


Last June the suppression of 


an attempt at revolution in 
Argentina was carried out with 
enough difficulty to be a clear 
warning of more trouble to come. 
The Perén régime survived by 
the skin of its teeth and through 
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the support at the last minute of 
the Army ; but when a dictator 
has had so narrow a squeak, the 
days of his dictatorship were 
obviously numbered. In Sep- 
tember the rebellious elements 
struck again, this time with the 
backing of the Army and with 
swift success. The President 
vanished, almost in a night, and, 
after some precarious days aboard 
a Paraguayan destroyer in the 
River Plate, was taken to the 
shelter of Asuncion. 

Latterly he had made mistake 
after mistake. To add to his 
rough treatment of the proper- 
tied classes, his suppression of 
freedom, his secret police, and 
the blatant graft of himself and 
his followers, he committed the 
crowning blunder of quarrelling 
with the Roman Catholic Church. 
This was too much, and in the 
end practically his only friends, 
outside a corrupt camarilla of 
personal adherents, were the 
mobs of Buenos Aires and some 
of the more industrialised cities. 
While Peronismo did not admit 
of an easy definition, at least it 
meant ‘ bread and circuses’ on a 
lavish scale. But even a pro- 
gressive policy of more bread 
and finer circuses is apt to lose 
some of its charm, and when the 
crash came the General Con- 
federation of Labour, on whose 
support the President was count- 
ing, showed a strange inertia. 
There was very little fighting 
and not much striking, whereas 
all the other elements in the 
population appear to have shown 
an almost unanimous enthu- 
siasm over Perén’s departure. 

[ts effects, however, are being 
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felt far beyond the borders 
of Argentina. Peronista labour 
groups existed in many of the 
other republics of Latin America, 
and various forms of loose eco- 
nomic union were beginning to 
appear, mainly directed against 
the United States and drawing 
inspiration and financial backing 
from Buenos Aires. A general 
disintegration of these move- 
ments is now likely to take 
place. Finally, with the depar- 
ture of Perén, the beatification 
of the late Eva has come to a 
timely end, a process accelerated 
by the disclosures, now per- 
mitted, that the family life of 
the Peréns was not quite so 
idyllic as it was represented as 
being. 

The new order will have plenty 
of work on its hands if it is really 
to restore the lost liberties of the 
Perén’s 
everywhere—on the 
and universities, the 
social services, the Press, the 
trade unions, the youth organisa- 
tions, and such political life as 
was allowed. Now all will have 
to be rebuilt from the beginning. 


people of Argentina. 


stamp 1s 
schools 


In these days 
encroachment on the liberty 
of the subject should be 
recognised and exposed. While 
the Executive is the chief 
trespasser, the undue sensitive- 
ness Of Parliament over its 
privileges and its readiness to 
pounce on any supposed breach 
of them has lately become very 
apparent. The indignant re- 
action of the public to the so- 
called ‘fortnight rule’ is the more 
to be welcomed. The ‘rule’ 
is one of a number of dir- 


every fresh 
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ections to the B.B.C. announced 
by the Postmaster-General, Dr 
Charles Hill, shortly before 
Parliament rose in July. The 
purpose of the ‘rule’ is to pre- 
vent broadcast discussion upon 
any subject which is to be 
debated in Parliament during 
the ensuing fortnight. In defence 
it is to be noted that originally 
the ‘rule’ had the support of 
the leaders of all three Parties, 
and that actually it merely 
gives formal authority to what 
has been for some time a 
‘gentleman’s agreement.’ But 
while the B.B.C. had faithfully 
observed it, and had excluded 
any talk on a subject which was 
to come before Parliament within 
a fortnight, some of the Parlia- 
mentary broadcasting stars had 
been less meticulous and had 
inserted in their discussions 
remarks on forbidden subjects. 
Under the new rule, what before 
had been possibly a breach of 
good manners has become 
possibly a breach of privilege, 
and if the law does not act upon 
such, Mr Silverman undoubtedly 
will. 

What else can be said for the 
new ‘rule’?. Not much. Its 
supporters and originators insist 
that preliminary discussion of 
a subject would weaken ‘ the 
prestige and dignity’ of the 
subsequent debate in Parlia- 
ment. People, in other words, 
might turn on their radio and 
neglect their Hansard, though 
as probably they will do that 
anyhow there is not much sub- 
stance in the fear. 

On the other side a great deal 
might be said and could appro- 
priately have been said by Dr 
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Charles Hill, who might have 
remembered that before he 
became # Minister he made his 
lame as & broadcaster on current 
political questions. A rule of 
the kind he announced is 
especially subject to abuse. The 
business of Parliament in any 
week is only settled on the 
preceding Thursday, and no one 
knows definitely what may be 
on the programme in the week 
after the one for which arrange- 
ments have been made. In 
these circumstances it would be 
only too easy for a Government 
which did not wish public dis- 
cussion of a matter at a particular 
moment to indicate that it 
might be coming up in thirteen 
days’ time and so was under 
the ban. And anyhow, why 
should the Press, or for that 
matter the public - house, be 
allowed «a freedom denied to 
broadcasting ? Political discus- 
sion should not and in fact 
cannot be stifled in this way. 
People can switch off their 
radio or ignore @ leading article 
or walk out of a bar, but 
if they want discussion on a 
subject, it is their right and 
should not be forbidden them. 
As for ‘ the prestige and dignity ’ 
of Parliamentary debate, that 
is for Parliamentarians them- 
selves to safeguard. Its quality 
does not depend on whether it 
has been anticipated by previous 
discussion, or if it does, it may 
be improved by the knowledge 
the speakers will have had on 
what the reaction of the public 
is likely to be to some proposal. 
In fact, the real objection to 
Dr Hill’s ‘ rule’ is that it will 
place an Executive in the 
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position of obtaining Varlia- 
mentary approval for some un- 
desirable policy people 
have realised its implications 
or had a chance of expressing 
an opinion on it. 

Behind the ‘rule,’ to some 
extent, is an intention that is 
not arbitrary so much as petty. 
At present the B.B.C. chooses 
its Parliamentary speakers from 
among those who, in the Corpora- 
tion’s opinion, are the most 
effective broadcasters. This 
arrangement is very vratifying 
to the happy dozen or so thus 
chosen, but is far from popular 
with a multitude of honourable 
gentlemen who consider that, 
given the chance, they could do 
as well, if not better. This is 
not @ Party, but a _ personal 
question; and everyone who 
talks with Members of Parlia- 
ment knows well how strong is 
the feeling among many of them 
that some of their colleagues, 
more pushful or more influential 
in broadcasting circles, have 
become the favoured few whose 
voices alone may be heard over 
the air. 

The grievance may be 
or ill-founded, but is certainly 
not a proper argument for 
shacklng radio in the way 
suggested and taking some of 
the interest out of the political 
broadcast. The fox who lost 
his tail was unlucky; but for 
the others to lose their tails too 
was hardly a cure, except 
perhaps to their wounded self- 
esteem. 


before 


well 


The life of Mr Amery, 
who died in September, 
curiously entangled with 
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of Sir Winston Churchill. They 
were contemporaries at Harrow, 
when Sir Winston, a cheeky 
youngster, pushed into the 
bathing-pool someone he thought 
was another junior boy, dis- 
covering a moment later, to his 
dismay and subsequent discom- 
fiture, that his victim was not 
only an older boy but the head 
of his House and a powerful 
member of the school ‘ gym’ 
team. Years afterwards, when 
both were war correspondents 
in South Africa, Churchill repre- 
senting the ‘ Morning Post’ and 
Amery the ‘ Times,’ they were 
sharing «a tent and waiting 
expectantly at Estcourt until 
Churchill, learning secretly of 
the departure of a special 
armoured train up the line, 
stole a march on his rival and a 


place on the train. As this was 


presently captured by the Boers, 


Amery’s disappointment 
short-lived. 
Subsequently, when they both 
sat in the House of Commons, 
it was Amery who spoilt the 
effect of one of Churchill’s most 
devastating speeches on India 
by following him with the words 
‘Here endeth the last chapter 
of the Book of the prophet 
Jeremiah.’ Finally and more 
agreeably Amery, in 1940, made 
the speech which by common 
consent did more than any 
other on a critical day of early 
summer to unseat Neville 
Chamberlain and clear the road 
for his successor. His closing 
quotation from Oliver Cromwell 
is still remembered. ‘ You have 
been here too long for any good 
you have been doing,’ he told 
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the Government, 
them to go. 

Amery was never near the 
top in politics, never a possible 
cap. idate for the leadership of 
the Conservative Party. He 
had the brains and the fighting 
sprit of a leader, but was 
beneved to lack the judgment. 
‘Tell me Amery’s opinion,’ a 
colleague of his in the Cabinet 
of 1924 to 1929 once remarked, 
‘and I will tell you what will 
not be mine.’ Though he filled 
many high offices and never 
tripped noticeably, somehow 
people thought of him as not 
quite sound ; as clever—perhaps 
too clever—but not always very 
wise. Probably he did his best 
work as Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, and to the end of 
his life the Commonwealth had 
the first place with him. In his 
early days he became a disciple 
of Joseph Chamberlain, and 
throughout his life he upheld 
Chamberlain’s views with a 
dialectical skill which would 
silence even if it did not always 
convince. 

Amery was also a mountaineer 
of merit, making some difficult 
first ascents and having three 
mountains named after him. He 
had all the pugnacity of the 
small man, and on one occasion 
was the centre of a scene in the 
House of Commons, when he 
smote an offending Clydesider 
on the jaw! He was a brilliant 
and indefatigable writer, one of 
his first works being a long 
history of the South African 
war, which is still the best 
authority on the subject, while 
when he was nearly eighty he 


and exhorted 
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begau an autobiography in three 
volumes, the third of which 
appeared last summer, com- 
pleting a task that would have 
daunted anyone with less vitality 
and courage. With all his fail- 


ings he was a great little man, 
whose death, even at his ad- 
vanced age, has impoverished 
the public life of the country. 


Mr Morton has not professed 
tv write a Life of Hilaire Belloe ; 
what he has written’ is not even 
in the ordinary sense of the word 
« Memoir; it is rather a collec- 
tion of personal memories of a 
man by one of his most en- 
thusiastic admirers. Everyone 
will not agree with Mr Morton’s 
description of Belloc as ‘ the 
vreatest writer of his age.’ As 
wn essayist and a poet he was 
surely in the first class; but 
among his 150 works he left so 
little of either essays or poetry 
that the world is inclined to 
judge him rather by his history, 
which was seldom unbiased, or 
by his novels, which were the 
most ephemeral and the least 
meritorious of his work. 

Yet Belloc had undoubtedly 
« vein of genius in him which 
sometimes enabled him to seale 
the heights. One detraction 
from lasting fame may have 
been that if he wrote too much 
and too fast, he also wrote too 
variously. He could write and 
talk at length and from a store 
of learning about the Catholic 
Faith, Homer, the Ice Age, the 
French Revolution, wine, dis- 
tributism, music - halls, and 
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mathematics ; and these 
only a few of his innumerable 
subjects, chosen almost at 
random. He was also an ardent 
and persistent controversialist 
who, when he fought, neither 
gave nor expected quarter. Like 
all violent controversialists 
often overstated his case, a 
failing which did much to 
diminish the force of his historical 
and biographical work. He gave 
the impression of continuous 
attempts to establish some rather 
paradoxical point, to ensure that 
the villainy of one and the 
heroism of another, the treason 
of Dreyfus or the rustic virtue of 
the Boers, were fully understood. 
He saw inky black and snowy 
white, no grey, no _ half-tones, 
no delicate tints. Yet every 
reader of history knows how 
qualified almost any judgment 
of men or events must 
how rare is the saint without 
a blemish, the devil without «a 
redeeming quality, the victory 
without a hint of shame, or 
the defeat without a gleam of 
glory. 

His final 
was his restlessness. As Mr 
Morton says, Belloc could sel- 
dom sit down and work on with- 
out interruption for weeks or 
months. He was always on the 
move, correcting proofs during 
luncheon, or writing a chapter 
between tea and dinner, 
filling his house with congenial 
companions; and then off he 
would on carefully 
planned Continental journey, or 
for a cruise in the Nona, 
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just for a night’s walk across 
his beloved land of Sussex. 

Mr Morton has more to tell of 
the companion and talker than 
of the writer. The picture he 
gives is true enough, though not 
ws attractive to everybody as 
he evidently supposes it should 
be. Those who knew Belloc 
best were aware of his essential 
humility, his courtesy and his 
kindness ; but too often more 
casual acquaintances would see 
w different man, combative, 
violent, overbearing and intoler- 
ant of any point of view other 
than his own. 

Belloc remained curiously 
adolescent. He was in spirit 
the boy who had done his 
service with the French Artillery, 
that service he so loved to recall, 
an even happier memory than 
his time at Balliol, for he never 


quite forgave Oxford for with- 


holding the Fellowship he 
thought was his due. To the 
end of his days he paraded 
almost ostentatiously the high 
spirits of a young gunner or 
an undergraduate. He would 
startle the company by suddenly 
roaring out a drinking-song from 
the barracks or a ditty, some- 
times rubbish but often good 
of its kind, he had _ himself 
composed. Many felt that he 
overdid the singing and the 
drinking, and that the kind of 
boisterousness which is natural 
and not unattractive in the very 
young becomes rather tiresome 
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in the-middle-aged and even a. 
little shocking in the elderly. 
Even when he was in his late 
seventies Belloc would stop the 
car in which he was driving 
and break into song. No doubt 
he enjoyed his song, but there 
was always a suggestion that he 
was singing not only to please 
himself but to seandalise the 
passer-by. 

Mr Morton thinks that with 
all this ebullience Belloe was 
really a lonely and unhappy 
man, who disliked being by 
himself for long, and, despite 
his genuine religious faith, 
feared death as deeply as Dr 
Johnson feared it. The fall of 
France and the death of his 
son Peter were blows from which 
Belloc never quite recovered. 
The old man would sometimes 
flash out, the restlessness was 
still there, even though the 
journeys were no longer possible ; 
the sweeping opinions could still 
be delivered like punches; the 
glass of wine and the hunk of 
bread would be almost extrava- 
gantly enjoyed; and perhaps, 
though he himself disliked the 
lines for their alliterativeness, 
his later days were proving to 
him again that 


‘There’s nothing worth the wear of 
winning 
But laughter 
friends.’ 


and the love of 


At least he had a measure of 
both to his journey’s end. 
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